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SIEGES AND BATTLES. 
FF 
0 H A P. 2 


of the Wars rs of England the! the bout 
ff Lancaſter. my 


W H E principale} event in the reign 
of Henry IV. that comes with- 
F in the —— of this work is an 
F inſurrection. that happened at 
3 the very beginning of Henry's 
government. Owen Glendour, 
12 i gentleman of Merionothſhire, who 
had been a domeſtic oſ the late king. Richard, 
Toe Henry's acceſñon retired to his manor 
Vol. VIII. - if EE 


A i the wars nene | 

ef Glendous or Glendourdy, in Wales, 
where he induced the vrt te make an in- 
curſion into England, and was himſelf their 
leader to eg they gave the: title of prince 
of Wales. They were: firſt: Oppoſed by Ed- 
mund Mortimer, with ſuch troops as he was 
able to get together on a ſudden; but Glen- 
dour defeated and took him ar been This 
ſucceſs e the Welſh to continue 
haraſſing the Engliſh borders. Upon this 
king Henry marched into Wales; but the 
enemy upon his approach retiring into the 
mountains,” he was obliged to'return without 
being able to bring them to a battle. 

The next year he marched again into 
Wales, with as little ſucceſs as before, being 
prevented by ſtormy weather, and floods. 
In the mean time the Scots harraſſed the 
Engliſh: borders, and penetrated as far as 
\Newcaftlez' but were twice defeated by the 
earl of Northumberland, firſt at Neſbit, and 
then again at Hallydown- hill, when the earl 
of Douglas the general, and the earl of Fife 
e king s nephew were made priſoners, with 
many other noblemen. 

A mifunderſtanding afterwards ariſing be- 
tween the king and the earl of Northumber- 
land; the latter entered into a conſpiracy, 
with his brother the earl of Worceſter, his 
ſon Piercy, commonly called Hotſpur, Owen 
- Glendour; Edmund Mortimer earl of March, 


earl Douglas and ſeveral other noblemen, to 
1 „ * 


depoſe 


GOT, IS. 
king H. he) lords wid ihn 
the north and raiſed forces, and atalength 
collected their men together in 'thermeigh- | 
bourhood of Cheſter, and marched into Shrop - 
ſhire, to poſſeſs themſelves of Shrewſbury, 


that they might be the more eaſily reinforced. 


by Glendour. But king Henry e deen 


up to them with a very great army, the ear 


of Worceſter perſuaded young Pierey and 
Douglas, not to wait for the Welſh, but to 
attack the king, which they accordingly did. 
The two generals and their troops, all be- 
haved valiantly, but being overpowered, and 
their general Hotſpur killed, the king gained 


a complete victory. Moſt of the Cheſhire 
gentlemen fell in this engagement, and up- 


wards of five thouſand common ſoldiers; the 
king's loſs was about one thouſand five hun- 


dred. Several officers of diſtinction, with 
the earl of Worceſter, were taken priſoners, 


and beheaded at Shrewſbury. The Welſh 
ſtill continuing in arms, Henry, prince of 
Wales, the next year , marched againſt them 
with a great army, and twice defeated them ; 


but neither engagement being deciſive, they 
ſtill continued their hoſtilities, encouraged 


thereto by the hopes they had of being ſup- 
ported by the French, and of an inſurrection 
in England. And the French did make a 
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ib Year of Chriſt, 1405. 
SE es 2 


deſcent 


/ 


5 —— with him took Carmarthen, and 


ws dethrone king 


this lord: Bardolf returned to Scotland, and 
they attacked ſome forces that were raĩſed by 


who ſoon after died; and thus one how, or 


4 Of the wars of England 
deſcent,” in favour of Glendout᷑ and in con- 


orceſter, and reimbarked again before the 


king could g up witk them; and who Was 
alſo ſo unlucky as to effect nothing against 
the Welſh.” | 


In the mean Mg che earl of Not®ut 
Dada was contriving with Glendour how 


Henry. Having therefore 
privately eue aſſiſtanlce in the north, he 


with ſome Scotch troops entered England, | 
where their army was ſoon confſid:rably in- 
creaſed; and marched into Yorkſhire. Here 


the ſheriff 'of Vork; but were totally defeat- 
ed +, the earl of Northumberland killed, and 
lord Bardolph wounded and taken priſoner; 


another, Glendour's affairs growing work 
and 'worſe, the Welſh begun to deſert him, 
upon which he privately withdrew, and 
ended his days in ſome unknown retreat. 
Peace was now reſtored, but Henry's death 
not many years after, put an end to his en- 
joyment of 1 it EY Wk his eldeft 28 Hen- 
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| "4 Year of Cit, 3 
He died at his palace of Weſtminſter, Mard 
20, year of Chriſt 1413, in the. forty- ſevent 
your of his age, and the founteefth of _ 1 
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under the houſe of Lancaſter, 5 


ry V. ſucceeded him in the throne of Eng- 
land. 

Henry V. as = as he found himſelf 
ia poſſeſſion of the crown of England, medi- 
ditated the recovery of thoſe places in France 
that had belonged to England, thinking the 
then preſent time the fitteſt, as that king- 
dom was diſtracted by a civil war between 


| the: factions of Orleans and Burgundy, He 


therefore ſent ambaſſadors to renew 'his claim 


to the kingdom ; however, they contented. 


themſelves with demanding only certain pro- 
yinces, leſt the firſt demand inould be too 
much. This occalioned a treaty between 
the two crowns, by which nothing was con- 
cluded. Henry therefore embarkéd with a 
fleet and fifteen hundred tranſports, having 
on board ſix thouſand men at arms, and 
twenty-four thouſand archers. He landed at 


Havre de Grace} in Normandy +, and di- 


'rectly marched nine miles to Harfleur, and 
laid ſiege to it. The town was ſtrong and 
defended by a good garriſon; yet held out 
but three weeks, when it ſurrendered to 
Henry. The garriſon was permitted to march 
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| Charles VI. was now king of France, but 
incapable himſelf of governing, being n to 
frequent fir s of lunacy. a 
+ Aug. 21. 1415. 
I la the mouth of the Seine. 
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6 Of the wars of England 
away, but without their arms, as to the in. 
| habitants the king ſent them away, and plac. 

ed the Engliſh people in their room. 
Nie ſtaid ſome time, whilſt the fortifica- 
tions were repaired, and .then marched to- 
wards Calais, with'a leſs army than he came 
over with, having loſt ſome of them by the 
flux. On his arrival at the river Somne, he 
found all the bridges broke down; and all 
the fordable parts ſtrongly fortified, as not to 
be paſſed without great danger, eſpecially in 
the ſight of an enemy whoſe number was ſix 
times more than their s. But ſuch was the 
courage and ſucceſs of the Engliſn, that they 
| ſought their way over, between St. Quintin 

and Peronne. Ns 

The Engliſh now made as Jarge a front as 
the French, and could not be ſurrounded, as 
their flanks were defended by a wood and a 
river. As to the French commander, D'Al- 
bert, conſtable of France, he, being confident 
that he ſhould totally deſtroy the little Eng- 
liſh army, fo vaſtly. inferior to his, was ſo 
negligent as to what ground he drew up his 
army on, that he choſe the very ſpot the 
enemy could have wiſhed. T he conſtable 
was himſelf at the bead of the firſt line of his 
army. The dukes of Orleans and Burgundy 
thinking the firſt line ſufficient to defeat the 
enemy, and that the men in the other two 
lines, would hape nothing more to do but to 
be ſpectators of the victory their countrymen 
were juſt going to gain; deſired * to 
| have 


under the houſe of Lancaſter. 7 
have their poſts in the front. The dukes of 
Alenſon and Bar, and the earls of Vaude- 


mont, Nevers, &c. commanded the ſecond 


line, as did the earls of Marle, and Damp- 
martin in the third. 1 3 
King Henry's was divided only into two 
lines, the duke of York, aſſiſted by lord 
Willouby and Beaumont, commanded the 
firſt. The king who led the ſecond line, 
taking notice that the French had neglected 
to potſeſs themſelves of a wood on his left, 
immediately placed there an ambuſcade of 
four hundred ſpears, and two hundred arch- 
ers in a low meadow, on his right, covered 
with huſhes, ſo that they were concealed. 
He now eexpecic when the French would 
attack him; but finding their deſign was to 
ſtop his march to Calais, rather than to at- 
tack him, he ordered the archers to take up 
the ſtakes that were planted before them, to 
prevent the approach of the horſe, and move 
towards the enemy. They did ſo, till they 
came near enough to reach the enemy with 
their arrows, then having fixed their che- 
veaux de ſrize, they ſhot at the French with 
their arrows, with great ſucceſs. Upon 
which a body of French horſe advancing fu- 
nouſly againſt the - archers, they retired be- 
bind their chevaux de frize, when the ene- 
my's horſe falling upon them were killed, or 


—— 


miſerably wounded, and what contributed to 
put them in diſorder, was the ground being a 
moraſs, the horſes ſunk deep into it. As the 

B 4 firſt 


q g 


E 


Welſh knights, forcing themſelves between 
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 _Of the wars of England 
firſt line of the French marched up to ſupport 
the vanguard, they were attacked by the Eng- 


liſh in front, and on both flanks by the 


troops, placed in ambuſcade on the right and 
left, which forced them into the center one 
upon another, and conſequently threw them 
into great confuſion. The conſtable not be- 
ing able to rally his men, they took to their 
heels and fled, a few only preferring death to 
an ignominious flight, ſtaid with him. The 
duke of York now marched to attack the ſe- 


cond line of the French, their firſt being 


thus broke. Whilſt the king chooſing to 
engage that body himſelf, advanced through 
theidpaces: of his firſt line, and ordering bis 
men at arms to diſmount, attacked the duke 


af Alenſon's troops on ſoot. In this action, 


Henry's conduct, as well as bravery, appear- 
ad very gieat. For it ſeems the French duke 
had ordered eighteen of the moſt valiant 
knights in his army, to attack king Henry 
only, and kill him if poſſible. Theſe having 
accordingly forced their way up to the king, 
one of them ſtruck him ſo violently on his 
helmet, that he was almoſt ſtunned. But 


recovering himſelf, he made a brave defence, 


till: me Engliſh knights reſcued him, and 
cut in pieces all the eighteen French knights. 


Vet this was not effected without great dan- 


ger to the king, and loſs to his defenders, 
or the brave David Gam, and two other 
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under the hauſe of Lancaſter. 9 
bis majeſty and the aſſaſſins, were all three 
killed. And now the duke of Alenſon him- 
ſelf attacked the king hand to hand, and cleft 
the creſt of his helmet, being a golden crown; 
in return the king knocked him down, and 
killed two of his knights who defended him. 
He deſigned to ſave the duke's life; but the 
danger the king was in, fo enraged his offi- 
cers, that they gave the duke no quarter. 
Upon the death of the duke, the body he 
ded fell into ſuch confuſion, that 


they tarew the third line into ſo much. diſ- 


order and fear, that they had no power to 
ſtand the firſt attack ; great numbers of them 


were killed and taken priſoners by the . 


liſh. 


The number and conſternation of the van- 
quiſhed was fo great, that they hindered each 
other in their flight. In the mean time a 
party of Burgundians who fled at the begin- 
ning of the battle, and obſerving the Engliſn 
camp was but flenderely guarded, fell upon 
it and plundered the baggage ; and eſcaped 
with the king's crown, and his ſword ſet 
With diamonds; and many other valuable 
things, the king being informed of this, and 
apprehenſive of an attack on that ſide, or- 
dered the greater part of the priſoners to be 
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10 of the wars of England 

FL 6 he engagement et began at nine in the 
and continued till five i in the even- 
l 1 French loſt during the action, the 

eundable of France, the duke of Alenſon, a 
e of the blood, the duke of Brabant, and 
| art of Nevers, brothers to the duke of 
Burgundy, the earls of Vaademont, the arch- 
biſhop of Sens; in all three dukes, fix earls, 
ninety, barons, one. thouſand five hundred 
| knights, and ſeven thouſand eſquires and gen- 
tlemen, befides ten thouſand common ſoldi- 


ers. The principal priſoners taken by the 


Engliſh were the dukes of Orleans and Bur- 
12584 the earls of Eu, Vendoſme, Rich- 
mont, Etoutville, and mareſhal Boucecaut, 
There were killed on the part of the Engliſh, 
the duke of Vork, the earl of Suffolk and 
fifteen hundred 6-6 | 

The king the next day, continued his 
march to Calais, from whence he embarked, 
in the middle of November f tor England, and 

landed at Dover 4. 

About the beginning of June, in the next 

ear, the earl of Armagnac now conſtable of 
France ee Harfleur. A great fleet. of 


. © 4 * 
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+ This 8 is called the bans of 
A incourt, or more properly Azincourt, from a 
caltle in the county of St. Paul's, near the held 
of battle. | 


1 Nov. 16, 14154 


Fr ench, 


under the houſe of Lancaſter. 11 
French, Spaniards, Genoeſe, and of ſeveral 
other nations blocked up the harbour, ſo that 
no ſupplies," or reinforcements could get into 


the town by ſea ;' notwithſtanding wh ch the 


earl of Dorſet, who was the governor there; 
bravely defended the place. King Henry 
was minded to have gone himſelf with hi 

fleet to the relief of Harfteur, but being per- 
ſuaded otherwiſe by Sigiſmund the emperor, 
then in England, he gave the command of 
the fleet to his brother, the duke of Bedford, 
who, arriving before the harbour the latter 
end of July, bravely attacked the French and 
their confederates, when a ſharp engagement 
enſued,” but happily ending in favour ofthe 
Engliſh, who ſunk and deſtroyed moſt of the 
enemy's' ſhips, and afterwards:threw relief 
into the town. The conſtable” therefore 
ſeeing there was no likelihood” of taking 
the place, raiſed the ſiege, and marched to 
Paris +. © 8 1 een, 
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63 


In Auguſt following, the emperor went 
over to Calais, whither he was followed the next 


year by king Henry. Hither the duke of Bur- 
gundy came and entered intp an alliance with 


Henry, engaging to aſſiſt him in the recovery of 


France, and to do him hommage for the terri- 
tories he held of that crown; this treaty was 


alſo ſigned by the earl of Charelois, the duke's 
66 Henry 
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: Henry being reſolved" vigorouſly to puſh 
Ris conqueſt in France, the next year 4, fet 
| out from England with fifteen, hundred ſail 
} of ſhips, having on board twenty-five. thou- 
| fandimen, and got ſafe to Harfleur/ the fi 
| of A guſt. The king ſoon after laid ſiege to 


„ n wel 
* * WT. . * 7 2 3 


ninth inſtant; be alſo. took ſeveral other pla- 
ces, and the rich and populeus city of Caen, 
dy ſtorm. This campaign continued all the 
winter with great ſucceſs; the tawn.of Fa- 
laiſr was taken in December, and the caſtle 
a ſurrendered in the February following , and 
| *Evreux in May; Cherbourg was alſe taken 
alter a ſiege of three months. Henry ſoon 
aaſter inveſted Roan, the capital ot the pro- 
| Vince, a place ſtrongly fortified, and defended 
by a numerous garriſon; with this additional 
Circumſtance in its favour, that the inhabi- 
tants were ſufficiently numerous to form 
conſiderable army of themſelves. Henry con- 
ſidering theſe circumſtances, thought it moſt 
adviſeable to turn the ſiege into a blockade, 
and ſo reduce the place by famine, He ac- 
cordingly blocked up the mouth of the Seine 
with his fleet, and threw up lines of circum- 
yallation and contravallation; and ſo forti- 
fed them with redoubts, that no provitions 
could poſſibly be thrown into the town. In 
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the caſtle of Tonque, and took it on the 


under the houfe of Lancaſter. 31 

h conſequence of theſe meaſures, proviſions 
| ſoon became 1o ſcarce in the town, that 
twenty-thouſand "uſeleſs mouths, moſtly, old 
men, women, and children, were expelled 
the place. The Engliſh forced them back 
again to the walls, where many of them pe- 
riſhed. In the mean time, the famine in the 
town became ſo great, that fiſty thouſand 
were ſtarved to death. e SES 
The duke of Burgundy being appriſed of 
the miſerable condition of the town, advanc- 
ed towards it with a conſiderable force, and 
ſeveral times ſeemed, by his motions, as if 
he intended to fall upon the beſiegers and re- 
lieve the city, but at laſt retreated without 
moleſting them. e 
When the king had lain ſo long before the 
town, that the beſieged had conſumed all 
their dogs and horſes, and the very vermin, 
the inhabitants offered to capitulate on the 
thirteenth of January, but were told that the 
terms they propoſed were too advantageous 
to be granted, and that no other wo: ld be 
allowed, confidering the obſtinacy with which 
they had held out, than ſurrendering to the 
king's mercy. This poſitive anſwer threw 
the inhabitants into deſpair; however the 
obtained a ſecond conference, when the kin 
agreed that if they could raiſe three hundred 
thouſand gold crowns they ſhould be allowed 
to keep their eſtates and effects, and be in- 
dulged in the privileges their anceſtors ever 

Fog enjoyed 
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14 ie wars England 
enjoyed, either under the kings of England, 
or the dukes of Normandy, before the reign 
of Philip de Volois.' Accordingly the town, 
| which had been poſſeſſed by the French two 
$ hundred and fifteen years, ſurrendered *, and 
j king - Henry the next day/entered the city in 
triumph, and though ſeveral of the garriſon 
was left to his mercy, only one perſon was 
ö executed, Alain Blanchart, a notorious in- 
cendiary 1. Picardy, in conſequence of the 
reduction of this place, now lying open to 
the incurſions of the Engliſh, the king ſent 
f the duke of Exeter thither, who took Mon- 
trevil and ſeveral other towns in that pro- 
vince. And now, all Normandy except a 
| few caſtles, was again fallen under the domi- 
nion of the Engliſh, two hundred and fifteen 
years after it had been taken from them in the 


reien af king John, Hs 
i In the mean time, the duke of Burgundy 
| had found means to reſcue. queen Ifabella 


from her confinement at Tours, and conduct- 
ed her to Troye in Champagne, where ſhe 
4 preſently aſſumed the title of regent, and 
þ joined with the duke of Burgundy, whoſe 


| 
1 bart — 

= f]anuary 109, 1419. Fa IG, | 
| t Here the king kept his court for ſome I ©''2tio 


time, wearing the ducal robes of Normandy, brougn 
and here he fixed his court of exchequer, mint, WF Witing 
and chamber of accounts, for the province.  Wiiitter; 


5 enemy 
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enemy ſhe had formerly been, againſt the 
dauphin and conſtable. The Burgundians 
prevailed in Paris, and made a cruel flaugh- 
ter of the Armagnac, or Orlean, faction, 
threw the earl of Armagnac, the: conſtable, 
into priſon, and ſoon. after hauled him out 
and murdered him, and ignominiouſly drag- 
zed him along the ſtreets. After Which, the 
queen and duke of Burgundy entered Paris in 
triumph, and. aſſumed the whole adminiſtra- 
tion of the government in the name of the 
king. The dauphin eſcaped, and-took upon 
himſelf the title of regent, to create new 
troubles. _ UC is LETS be Le: 
And now in all likelihood the duke of Bur- 
gundy would ſoon have broke with Henry, 
had he not been afraid, leſt the dauphin, 
who had a ſtrong party in France, might at 
length diſpoſſeſs him of his authority. To 
keep up his jealouſy, Henry very politickly 
affected to liſten to ſome propoſals of the 
dauphin, and carried on a negotiation, with 
him, though he knew, that only the duke of 
Burgundy, who was maſter, of the king, 
could make an authentic peace. The duke 
alſo treated with Henry with a view to frigh- 
ten che dauphin; with whom, at the ſame 
time, he made ſeveral attempts for a recon- 
ciation, without ſucceſs; but at laſt it was 
brought about, and there was danger of their 
unitiog againſt Henry; who ſeeing: how 
matters ſtood, on. a. ſudden, ſurpriſed and 

| took 
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the very gates of Paris. Nevertheleſs his af. 
fairs had been in a bad ſi:uation, by having 
all France united againſt him, if the dauphin, 


took Pontoiſe, which opened him a. way to 


bearing ſtill an inveterate hatred in his heart, 
had not cauſed the duke of Burgundy to be 
aſſaſſinated at a conference that was held be- 
tween them. | | 1 5 
This immediately gave a turn to the af- 
fairs of France, and brought them to ſuch a 
criſis as Henry deſired. For now the young 


duke of Burgundy, who had the king in his 
hands, joined with the queen in making up 


matters with Henry, upon his own terms, in 


order to be revenged on the dauphin. And fo, 


after ſome time ſpent in negotiation, a treaty 
was concluded at Troye, on the twenty firſt 
of May , whereby it was agreed, that Henry 
ſhould marry the princeſs Catherine, that he 
ſhould be ſole regent of the kingdom during 
king Charles's life, and thet after his death, 


the crown of France ſhould deſcend to the 


king of England and his heirs for ever. This 
treaty was ſworn to by the queen and duke 


of Burgundy in the name of king Charles, 


and confirmed by the ſtates of France. Henry 
hereupon eſpouſed the princeſs Catherine, 
and the marriage was ſolemnized on the thir- 
ticth of May. And now the Engliſh and 


Burgundians joining their forces againſt the | 
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under the houſe of Lancaſter, 17 : 


© dauphin, took Sens, in Jane; Montereau- 
f- bon after, and Melun, in November, which 
18 held out a long and obſtinate ſiege; after 
wh which, the two kings made their entry toge- 

1 ther into P ar is, and the two queens the next 
od | In February T5 Henry arrived in Eng- | 


WW land with his queen, who was crowned a 
oh ſew days after. He left the duke of Cla- 


12 rence, his brother, to command his army in 
ns France, who was flain by a body of Scots in 
his the dauphin's ſervice, in the battle of Bauge. 
op In June, the king returned 'to France, and 
vl drawing his forces together, marched to the 
ſo, relief of Chartres, and forced the dauphin to 


ny raife the ſiege. Ihen he took Dreux, and 
rſt laid fiege to Meaux on the ſixth of October; 
but, as the place was ftrong and defended by 
a brave garriſon, and the feafon of the year 
unfavourable to the Engliſh, the town held 
out all winter. During the fiege, the gar» 
tiſon not only uſed very reproachful language 
to the Engliſh, but alſo treated the king's 

friends with the utmoſt barbarity, and hang- 
ed up all thoſe of the Burgundian party, 
whenever they took any of them. ' = 
When therefore they were obliged to capi- 
tulate, in the beginning of May, they could 
only obtain very bard terms, among which 
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were theſe, that neither the Engliſh, Scots, 
or Triſh,” ſhould have any mercy ſhown them, 
or any who were concerned du the death of 
the duke of Burgundy, arid that three of the 
principal officers and governors ſhould fuffer 
death. The latter was accordingly hanged 
near the town, upon the ſame tree on which 
he uſed to hang the Burgundians. Soon 
after the taking of this place, queen Cathe- 
rine, and the duke of Bedford came over- to 
France, having left the duke of Gloucefter 
guardian of England, and arriving at Vin- 
cennes, where the king and queen of France, 
kept their court, the king of England met 
them, and both courts removed to Paris, and 
kept the Whitſun-holidays there“. King 
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The French hiſtorians on this occaſion, la- 
ment their ſubjection to the Englith, and tell us, 
that while all the world reſorted to king Henry, 
at the Louvre, Charles, their king, who reigned 
in the palace of St. Paul, was almoſt deſerted, 
however it appears that the two kings, with their 
- queens, dined together on Whitſunday, with their 
crowns on their heads, and that the king and queen 
of England, in public always gave their father the 
reſpects due to a parent and a ſovereign, though 
the adminiſtration of affairs, as had been agreed 
by the treaty of Troye, was entirely in the hands 
of the/king of England, on account of the inca- 
pacity of king Charles to govern even his own 
actions at certain periods. | 
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| under the hauſe of Lancaſter. . 10 
fenry went afterwards to Paris; during his 
em, continuance; there, the dauphin had taken 
„e field again, made himſelf maſter of La 
n charite on the Loire, and laid ſiege to 
fe. Cone, which had agreed to ſurrender if not 
relieved by the eighteenth of Auguſt. Henry 
FAY and the duke of Burgundy having received in- 
tligence_ of this, aſſembled their reſpective 
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by forces, and marched towards the dauphin ; | 
510 but on the way Henry was taken ill of the | 
eller de, upon which be gave the command of 

Vin. l army to the duke of Bedford, and ordered 
nce. im to join the duke of Burgundy, but the | 
Wet Guphin fearful of coming to an engagement, n 


raſed the fiege of Coſne on their approach. 
ine g to king Henry, he died at Vicennes t, 


entry ———— ——— — — — — 
— About this time, king Henry ordered a new 
. ler coin to be ſtruck at Paris, called a ſalute, 
1 vs, Na vbich was repreſented an angel faluting the 

Virgin Mary, having the arms of England on 
ned me hand, and the arms of France in the other, 
reed, Nu king Henry's titles, and on the reverſe, 
their Mc words, © Chriſtus vincit, Chriſtus regit, 
their Miſtus imperat;“ which the French looked 
on as a further mark of their ſubjection, and 


175 pretended Was a breach of the articles of Troye, 
1055 bich prohibited Henry's doing any regal act in 
ER Is own name, during the life of king Charles.. 

ants f Auguſt 31. 1421. in the thirty - firſt year of 


hi age, and tenth of his reign, 
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20 of the wars of England 
and upon his derth, his. only ſon Henry of 


of Windſor, fo called from his birth, feel N 
Henty VI. an infant ſcarce, nine months odd, % 
Peas proclaimed King of England and heir of attac 
France, purſuant to the treaty of Troye; and fitin 
upon the death of Charles VI. of France, Crev 
within two months after, the duke of Beg. MI bot 
ford, uncle to the infant king, ordered hin Wl" 
to — proclaimed king of France at Paris, ac- differ 
cording to the ſame treaty, and took on him- of Sa 
ſelf the regency of that kingdom, Chan 
The dauphin, as ſoon as he heard of his made 
father o death, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed other 
king « of France: and was crowned in Novem- time 
ber at Poictiers. The parliament appoin-ed Or 
John duke of Bedford, as be eing the elder of gener 
the late king's brother's, protec Tor of the d fu 
kingdom; but as he was regent of France, taken 
the duke of Glouceſter was empowered to ac. bod 
as protector in his abſence. Pole, 
The regent duke of Bedford, Purſuing featec 
the ſcheme of the late king his brot er, in- e l 
tended firſt to reduce all the places Charles] me 
ſtill held in the iſle of France, and the neigh-M| Wet 
bouring provinces; and then to attack bim * 
beyond the Loire. One of king Charles“ Char! 
generals having taken Meulan by ſtorm, in ners 
in January &, the regent laid liege to it in F e- the u 
br ruary, and retook it. laid fi 
| It fo 
"EI tha — * N ; — teent} 
King 
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(leq Not long aſter, the Engliſh, under the earl 
eld. | [i Saliſbury, and the Burgundians, / boldly 
1 attacked and defeated Charles's army, con- 
and I fling of French and Scots, in the battle of 
ance. I Crevant. A great many were killed on the 
Bed. I fot and taken priſoners, and among them 
bim I kreral officers or diſtinction; but authors 
2 differ as to the numbers. After this, the earl 
hin. MW of Saliſbury, having finiſhed the reduction of 


Champagne, entered the ſte of France, and 
of bis made himſelf matter of Coucy with ſome 


ie WM other caſtles, And the regent'in the mean 
vem. WM time took Crotoy in Picardy, 7 
Mee On the other hand, ſome of king Charles's 
er of eererals took Ham, Guiſe and Compeigne 
F the by furpriſe ; but they were all three ſoon re- 


ance, taken by the Engliſh. - About the ſame time, 
to ad body of Englith troops, under John de la 
| Pole, brother of the earl of Suffolk, was de- 
ſeing feated at Gravelle in Maine, with the loſs of 
„ in- ene thouſand four hundred men (according to 
- ales ome but three hundred), and Pole himſelf 
eigb⸗ II ves taken priſoner. 1 ö 
bim The regent being informed that ſome of 
irles z Charles's party had taken Ivry on the fron- 
n, inf] tiers of Normandy, by ſurpriſe, marched wivh 
n Fe- the utmoſt expedition inte thaſe parts, and 
lad ſiege to it about the beginning of July. 
It ſoon capitulated to ſurrender on the fi- 
—— tenth of Auguſt, if not relieved by that day. 
King Charles receiving news of this, deter- 
Not ned to relieve the place at all adventures, 
| and 


* 
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and to make uſe of the troops which the duke 
of Milan had ſent him, and the Scotch troops 
lately arrived, for that purpoſe. To theſe | 
joining ſome of his on, he made up an army 
of twenty thouſand men, the ſtrongeſt he had 
ever had. The earl of Douglas commanded 
in chief, accompanied by all the nobility of 
Charles's party, in hopes of ſharing in the 
glory of this expedition. When they came 
in view of the Engliſh army before Ivry, on 
the thirteenth of Auguſt, they found them fo 
ſtrongly intrenched, that not thinking it 
proper to attack them, they turned about and 
laid ſiege to Verncuil, which ſoon ſurrender- 
ed. Ihe regent's army having been rein- 
forced by the earl of Saliſbury, amounted to 
fifteen thouſand, On the fifteenth Ivry ſur- 
rendered according to the capitulation, and 
the next day, the regent marched towards 
the French army, which was ſtill at Ver- 
neuil. Having very advantageouſly poſted 
himſelf, he waited for the French to attack 
him firſt; which they did, contrary to the 
opinion of the earl of Douglas, and mad ſoon 
. cauſe to repent it; for by the valour and pru- 
dent conduct of the regent, they were to- 
tally routed and put to flight. Five thouſand 
were ſlain according to ſome, others make 
them almoſt double the number; among 
whom were the viſcount of Narbonne, as 
alſo the earl of Buchan, and many other great 
men and officers of diſtinction. This vic- 
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under the houſe of: Lancaſter. 23 
tory coſt the Engliſh about tWo thouſand of 
their braveſt ſoldiers. 1d 305i bad ase 
The next day, Auguſt 19, the regent in- 
veſted Verneuil, which ſoon ſurrendered:; 


and here, all the baggage of the French, 


Scotch, and Italian generals, and the money 
for the payment of the army tell into his 


hands. Soon after, the brave earl of Saliſ- 


bury beſieged and took Mans, the capital of 


Maine, and-bziore the end of the campaign 


finiſned the conqueſt of that province. 
The earl of Richmond, now conſtable of 

France, having levied a conſiderable army in 

Bretagne, entered Normandy and took Pon- 


torſon ||, but io his great mortification failed 


in his attempt upon Sr. James's de Beuvron. 
And a little after, the Engliſh under Richard 


de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, who com- 


manded whilſt the regent was in England, 
were defeated with great loſs by the baſtard 


of Orleans, at the blockade of Montargis. 


The Engliſh were ſtill much ſuperior to 
king Charles, and there was a probability of 
their gaining their point notwithſtanding, 
for which the regent was reſolved to exert 
himſelf to the utmoſt. If he could drive 
Charles beyond the Loire, his buſineſs would 
ſoon be done. It was with this view, that 
the earl of Saliſbury, who had the command 
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of the Rr de la 
Pole, earl of Suffolk, Talbot, Falſtuff, and 
other experienced Tender, marched towards 
the Loire, and on Oct. ra 43 laid? ſiege to 
Orleans. The French gueſſing at his deſign, 
had taken care to furniſh Orleans with ſtotes, 
and the baſtard of Orleans, und ſeveral other 
brave officers,” had thrown themſelves into 
the city. And when the earl: fi Saliſbury 
"came before it, finding his army not nume“ 
rous enough to inveſt it on all ſides, he run 
up ſixty forts about it, fix whereof upon the 
chief avenues of the city were much ſtr 
than the reſt, in order to hinder: che French 
from throwing in freſh ſuceours; but theſe 
precautions did not hinder them entirely, for 
troops and convoys ſtill got in, though not 
without fighting their way through. By this 
means the garriſon became much more nu- 
merous thay i it was at firſt, But at the fame 
time, the army, of the beſiegers was greatiy 
© augmented by the n continually ſent by 
the regent. —- 4 WF 
During four months, there was W 
; bat aſſaults, ſallies, and - ſkirmiſhes,” both 
ſides behaving with the utmoſt bravery and 
reſolution, and no one could gueſs what the 
event would be, which was of the laſt im- 
portance both to the French and Engliſn. 
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The latter indeed had made themſelves maſ- 

ters of the Bulwark of the Tournelles, and 

of the tower on the bridge; but this o- 

catoned the loſs of the brave Thomas Mon- 

tacate earl of Salifbury. - For as he was tak- 
, 


ing x view of the city from a window: of this 
tower, a cannon ball, as it paſſed, took. off 
his cheek, and ſtruck ont one of his eyes, ſo 

that he died in a few days. The earl of 
Suffolk ſucceeded him in the command of the 
army, and carried on the ſiege with as much 


vigour as before. The regent, in the mean 


time, by ſending recruits and proviſions, did 
all in his power to ſupport him. In Lent *, 
he ſent a convoy of ſalt fiſh from Paris, under 
the conduct of Falſtaff, with a guard of ſe- 


venteen hundred men; who was attacked in 


the road by the earl of Clermont, at the head 
of three thouſand men, whom Charles had 
ſent for that purpoſe. But Falſtaff managed 
with ſuch bravery and conduct, that he en- 


tirely defeated them, killed a great number of 


them, and carried off his convoy ſafe to the 
beſiegers. This famous action went by the 
name of The battle of Herrings. ing 
Charles was exceedingly troubled at this de- 
feat, and began to think he ſhould ſoon loſe 
Orleans, which in all likelihood would 
quickly be followed by the entire loſs of his 
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"ave a ſudden turn to his bffais. % 
Rs the ed. writers telate the ſtory, 
"country girl of twenty-one years of age, bort 
an Feen cileg Jen f Ai _ 
monly known by the name of the Maid sf 
.Orleans, came to king Charles's court at Chi. 
non, juſt as he was thinking of retiring igto 
Dauphiné, and told him that ſhe had à cal 
from God to go and raiſe the ſiege of Orleans; 
and cauſe him to be crowned at Rheims, 
She was, after ſome examination, entertained 
as one who had a divine commiſſion to bring 
about theſe great events. Accordingly, when 
king Charles was going to ſend a convoy to 
Orleans, Joan, who was commonly called la 
Pucelle, or the Maid, deſired to accompany 
It. She accordingly did, and when the con- 
Voy appeared before the city, on the twenty- 


Xin Goin, when a moft ſutpriſing aceident 


vinth of April, the baſtard of Orleans ſallied 


out to ſecure their paſſage. A bloody battle 
enſued, till the Engliſh being worſted were 
forced to let the conyoygo in ; and Joan enter- 
ed Orleans in triumph, to whom was aſcrib- 
ed the ſucceſs of the day, After this, putting 
Herſelf at the head of a detachment of the 
garriſon, ſhe attacked ſword in hand, four of 

the chief forts that the Engliſh had raiſed, 
and took them one after another with the 
flaughter of a thouſand, the French ſay eight 
thouſand of the Engliſh, who were forced to 

raiſe the ſiege on the twelfth of May, feven 
. months 
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iohths after they bad ſat down before, the 
place, It is impoſſible to expreſsithe conſter- 
nation the Engliſh, were in, on this ocœaſi ON, 
Ti retreated. in the utmoſt diſorder, an 1d 
and fled every where. before the French, tho? 
fill ſuperior to them in number. The plages 
they had taken near the Loire, were ſoon re- 
ken by the French; and at Gergeau, the 
earl of Suffolk was made priſoner. Baugenci 
geld out the longeſt, but at laſt followed the 
te of che reſt. After this, they were de- 
feated in the battle of Petay in Beauce; two 
thouſand, five hundred men were flain, and 
when MW the valiant Talbot taken priſoner. Now | 
oy to Charles reſolved to go to Rheims, the Maid 
led la MW fill accompanying him, and animating the 
pany MW French wherever ſhe came. Troye and 
con- Chalons and the other places in their way ſur- 
nty- WI rendered, and the inhabitants of Rheims 
lied MW drove the Engliſh garriſon out of the city 3 ; 
attle MW when Charles, with the Maid entered it in 
were triumph, and was ſoon after ſolemnly crouwn- 
ater- ed. What raiſed the courage of the French, 
rib was the belief that this heroine was ſent frank ” 
tins MW God to deliver France; and the conſterna- 
the tion and panic of the Enoliſh was owing to 
of MW tie opinion they had, that ſhe was a witch, 
ſed, and acted by the help of the Devil. | 


the MW But what is moſt extraordinary, is, that 
ight this contrivance ſhould ſucceed according to 
d'to their wiihs the Engliſh, inſtead of being vic- 
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Charles continued his conqueſts 'with prey 
rapidity, aud town after 10wn, fubmicted 


France, yet they now-and then gained ſome 


they ſtill might have recovered themſelves, if 


_ plies from England, and the duke of Bur- 
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tC 
him without ſtriking a ſtroke: he made 3 
attempt upon Paris, but here indeed he failed 
the regent, who was marched to the relief ai nale 
Normandy, againſt the conſtable Richemond, 1 eel 
having managed matters ſo well there, that 5 x 
the Pariſians continued firm to the Engliſh, my 


St. Honorius, but was repulſed, and the Maid 6 il 
wounded. | . | : * 4 b 

Though after the raiſing the ſiege of Or. e 
leans, and the defeat at Petay, the affairs of i; be 


the Engliſh viſibly deciined every where in But 
openly 
to Cot 
the tw 
ſoner | 
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advantages, and retook ſeveral places; and 


the differences in England, eſpecially between 
the duke of Glouceſter and the cardinal 
biſhop. of Wincheſter, and the nation's 
being exhauſted by this long war, had not 
hindered them from having proper ſup» 


gundy, growing cold to the Engliſh, did not 
aſſiſt them ſo vigorouſly as he uſed to do, and Nute 
only ſeemed to want a proper opportunity to Nopal. 
leave them and join with Charles. How- | 
ever, the duke of Bedford thinking it might Ml © 


de of ſervice to have Henry crowned in 


France, the young king having been firſt I; ve 
| crowned i. 
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owned a in England, Rl on þ Nov. ? © *. went 
yer to Paris, and was crowned there at the" 
nd of the following year, and returned to 
Ingland in January +, being then ten years 
dd; At the ſame time that the Englith were 
idable to bring any conſiderable army into 
the field, king Charles by his indolence, and' 
the factions in his court, as well as from 
aner cauſes, was not in a much better con- 
don; ſo that pillaging and plundering, 
ſurpriſing and taking of places, and fighting 
now and then in ſmall parties, was, in a 
manner, all that was done on both Jides for 
ſome years. „ e 
But as the duke of Burgundy had not yet 
wenly deſerted the Engliſh, he laid ſiege to 
to Compiegne. Here Joan making a ſally on 
the twenty- fifth of May 1430, was taken pri- 
ſoner by the Burgundians, and at the earneſt 
ſoliciiations of the duke of Bedford, was 
(divered up to the Engliſh ; who carried her 
to Roan, and after a long examination, had 
her condemned and burnt for a witch, in 
the old market- place there, on May 30. 1431. 
At laſt &, a congreſs was held at Arras, 
when the French ambaſſadors made ſuch pro- 
poſals, as they knew the Engliſh would not 
agree to: and upon their refuſal, the duke 
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of Burgundy concluded a ſeparate peage with 
king Charles. After this unlucky. incident, 
the affairs of the Engliſh,went to ruin apace; 
and to add to their:misfortunes, the wiſe and 
valiant duke of Bedford died about the ſame: 
time, wha was, in all reſpects, one of the 
moſt accompliſhed princes in Europe. He 
was ſucceeded in the regency of France by 
the duke of york; but by the management 
of the duke of Somerſet, his rival, his patent 
being deferred for ſome time, the city of Paris 
fell into the hands of the French, on the 
thirteenth of April, 1436. 
The ſame year, the duke of Burgundy be- 
ſieged Calais with a great army; but the duke 
of Glauceſter, at the defire of the council, 
went over to relieve it, and forced Burgundy 
to raiſe. the ſiege: after which he purſued 
him into Flanders, and having ravaged the 
country, returned with a very large booty, 
Some time atter, the duke of Burgundy made 
another attempt upon Calais, but to as little 
purpoſe. as the former. 9 ns 
The war was again carried on with a good 
deal of vigour on both ſides *. King Charles 
rouſed by the duke of Burgundy, began to 
ecxert himſelf; and the Engliſh, under tbe 
valiant Talbot (afterwards earl of Shrewl- 
bury,) gained ſeveral great advantages over 
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the French; Talbot all along giving ſignal 
oo of bis Valour and conduct, as did the 
lite of York, in raiſing the ſiege of Pon 
tolle. Thi ings went on in much the fame 
way for ſome years, both fides harraſſing ons 
mother, and endeavouring to make themſelves 
WW: maſters of ſeveral places of importance, ſome- 
ice by ;mes one party prevailing, and ſometimes the 
8 N other; till a truce was concluded at Tours *, 


e between the two nations, which Was pro- 
INN longed from time to time, till 1449. 


88095 after the commencement of the truce, 


ing Henry, by the management of William 
1 ho de la Pole, ear] of Suffolk, and the cardinal 
Len married Mar garet of Anjou §„ who being a 
une woman of great parts, of a high ſpirit, and a 
cundy bold enterpriſing genius, got the whole ad- 
iel miniſtration into her hands, ſo that ſhe and 


her favourites managed the king, who was of 


1 à weak and eaſy nature, and had no capacity 
made bor government, juſt as they pleaſed, This 
little cauſed great uneaſineſs in the people. 

Charles being ſenſible of this ſituation of 
god the Engliſh, wanted to renew the war, and 
arle; nade great preparations for it, as ſoon as the 
into WM ffuce ſhould be expired. And an accident 
the bappened which gave Charles a handle ta 
a, egin ſooher than he intended. This * 
1 the ſurpriſing of Fougeres, by Surenne, 


22 vernor of Lower Normandy for the Engliſh, 
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lieve Caſtillon, he was defeated and ſlain, 


land itfelf ſoon after become the ſeat of a 
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in 1448, whilſt the truce ſubfiſted ; and the 
duke of Somerſet, then regent, and the Eng. 
liſh miniſtry, refuſing to give the ſatisfaction 
Charles thought fit to demand, he firſt tock 
ſeveral places by way of repriſals, and then 
fell upon Normandy with four armies at once, 
the Engliſh having made no preparations for 
its defence. Roan opened its gates to the con- 
querors, Harfleur was beſieged and taken, a 
body of Engliſh were defeated in the battle of 
Fourmigny, the duke of Somerſet ſurrendered 
Caen, Cherburg ſubmitted; and in ſhort, 
all Normandy was reduced under the power 
of the French, before the end of Auguſt, 
1450. Guienne, the next year, followed 
the fate of Normandy, after having been three 
hundred years in the poſſeſſion of the. Engliſh, 
Some time after, the inhabitants were diſ- 
poled to throw off the yoke of the French, 
and return to their old maſters, and Talbot 
was ſent over with ſome troops to ſupport 
them in their deſign. But being overpowered: 
by the French, as he was attempting to re- 


and all Guienne again ſubmitted to the 
French jn 1453; and nothing remained to 
the Engiiſh, of all their vaſt acquiſitions in 
France, but only Calais and Guiſnes. Eng- 


bloody war between the two houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, | 

Thequeen and the duke of Suffolk, govern- 
ed all in the king's name, and none but their ” 
3b os ee” cCrea- = 
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under the hauſe of Lancaffer. 33 
creatures were employed in the adminiſtra- 
tion. The univerſal hatred of the people 


againſt 'them, for their violent and arbitrary 


way of proceedings, and particularly for the 
murder of the duke of Glouceſter, made the 
duke of York begin to think of aſſerting his 

claim to the crown. PE | 
In 1450, the commons fo vigorouſly pur- 
ſued the duke of Suffolk, that the queen, in 
order to fave him, found herſelf under 2 ne- 
ceſſity to have him baniſhed. © But in his paſ- 
ſage to France, being met by an Englſh man 


of war, the captain without any ceremony, 


ordered his head to be cut off, | 

The duke of York at firſt proceeded with 
great caution, by his emiſſaries and agents 
privately. As an eſſay how the people ſtood 
affected, he inſtigated one Jack Cade, under 
the name of John Mortimer, to raife a re- 
bellion in Kent; where he drew together 
great numbers of malecontents, under pre- 
tence of reforming the government; and be- 
came ſo ſtrong, that he incamped on Black- 
heath, cut in pieces a detachment of the 
king's army, and entered London, as it were 
in triumph, the city opening her gates to 
bim. But this inſurrection, which might 
have proved fatal under a more experienced 
leader, was ſoon at an end; Cade was de- 
mM by his followers, and at laſt taken and 
Sho e ds 

The court was very uneaſy at the proceed- 
ings of the duke of Vork, and: uſed ſeveral. 
e WY ©... 
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Of therwars of England + 
precautions. againſt them. His), 3 at 
firſt, , was to bring the evil counſellors, Pars 
ticularly the duke of Lancaſter, to con- 
dign puniſhment. At length having con- 


certed meaſures with his friends. eſpecially 
Richard Nevi], earl of Saliſbury, and his 44 


of the ſame name, earl of Warwick, com- 


monly called << the ſtout earl of Warwick,” 
the war broke out between the two houſes 
of Lancaſter and York, the former having; 
for their device the Red Roſe, and the latter 
the White Roſe. 


The duke of Vork Win to Wiles, 


where having aſſembled his friends, he en- 
tered England again, attended. by the. earls 
of Saliſbury and Warwick, at the head: of 
a powerful-army, and marched as far as to 
St. Albans; at which place were the king 


and the duke of Somerſet, with an army no 


leſs formidable, to prevent the duke's joining 
the citizens of London, who were ready to 


unite with him; the duke, not in the leaſt 


intimidated, ſent word to the king, that if 
he. would permit the duke of Somerſet, who 
flood impeached by the houſe of commons, 
to be tried, he would lay down his arms. 
But this being refuſed, the earl or Warwick, 


who commanded the van of the Yorkiſts, fell 


unexpcctedly upon the king's troops, | and 
put them in diſorder. 
and the earl of Saliſbury, taking advantage of 
their confuſion, inſtantly advanced to ſupport 


the earl of Warwick, They were however, 


bravely 


'The duke of York. 
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bayely oppoſed by the duke of Somerſet, and 
the nobility of the king s party; but the con 
ſternation of their men at the unexpected 
charge, was ſo great, that they could not 
tinely recover themſelves. The conſequence 
was, that the Vorkiſts eaſily obtained the 
victory, and killed five thouſand of the roy- 
aliſts, beſides the duke of Somerſet, the earls 


of Northumberland and Stafford, and lord 


Clifford *, 

The king being wounded i in the neck with 
an arrow, was carried into a houſe to be 
drefled, whither he was followed by the duke 
of York and the ear] of Warwick, who with 
the great ſubmiſſion, aſſured his majeſty that 
he had nothing to fear, and that as Somerſet 
was now dead, they were readily diſpoſed to 
obey-his- commands; ; the duke then attended 
the king to St. Albans, and afterwards to 
London. 

The parliament, which met ſoon 55 
juſtified ah duke's conduct, and made him 
protector of the kingdom, the king being re- 
lapſed into his former indiſpoſition, but as 
ſoon as he recovered, he deprived the duke 
of his protectorſhip. Upon this the duke, 
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* This firſt battle between the houſe of Vork 
and that of Lancaſter, called the battle of St. 
Albans, becauſe fought near that town, happened 
en the turty-furſ of ww 1455 5. 
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with the earls-of Saliſbury and Warwick, re- 
tired into the north of England. A little 
after, they had like to have been ſurpriſed 
by the queen's orders, but the duke eſcaped 
into Wales, Saliſbury into Yorkſhire, — 
the earl of Warwick to his government of 
Calais. | 
A little after, the parties of York and Lan- 
caſter, were ſeemingly reconciled, but ſoon 
divided again, when the qucen ſent ten thou- 
ſand men commanded by lord Audley, to op- 
poſe the ear] of Saliſbury, They came up 
with him on Bore-heath, in Yorkſhire, 
where he lay encamped with five, or fix, 
thouſand men; the two armies being divided 
h by a {mall river. The earl inſtantly « decamp- 
1 ed, and ſeemed to make a haſty retreat, 
which tempted lord Audley to paſs the river, 
2nd purſue him; when the earl obſerving in 
how confuſed a manner they followed him, 
turned back and fell upon Audley before half 


1 his troops had paſſed the river; and entirely whic 
4 defeated them, and Audley himſelf loſt his bam 
l life in the engagement. The earl then con- and 

tinued his march to the borders of Wales, was 
where he joined the duke of York, and en- troo| 
| camped near Ludlow. quee 
| In the mean time, the king advanced as MW com 
far as Glouceſter, and entered into a ſhame- ſet, 


ful treaty with the Yorkiſts, when many of MW the 
them abandoned the duke of York, who 


therefore went over to Ireland, and the * 
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under the honſe of Lancaſter. 
of Saliſbury and Warwick to Calais. 


but finding his force inſufficient to 


but as a fleet with the land forces, deſti 


this purpoſe lay at Sandwich, Sir John Den- 
bam found means to induce the ſailors to 
ſerve the earl of Warwick; upon which they 
brought the fleet over to Calais, 'on board of 
which the earl went over to Ireland, and had: 
2 conference with the duke of York, and 
then returned, to Calais. Soon after, the 
people of Kent and London, invited the. 


Yorkiſts to come over. Upon which 
of fifteen thouſand of them came and 


at Sandwich, and, as they marched to Lon. 
don, were joined by forty thouſand men. The 
queen appriſed of their having entered Lon- 6 


don, began her march towards it, 


which the earl of Warwick and lord Cob- 
bam ſet out, with twenty-five thouſand men, 


and met her near Northampton. 


was only a ſmall river between the royal 
troops and thoſe of the enemy, when, the 
queen confident of victory, ordered her army, 


commanded by the young duke of 


ſt, and the duke of Buckingham to paſs 


the river. About two. o'clock in th 
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Calais, ſent to the queen for a reinforcement, | 
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queen therefore ſent the duke of Somerſet, N 
with a body of troops to recover Calais from 
the Vorkiſts. He took the caſtle of Guennes, 


attack 


ned for 


a body 
landed 


upon [ 


There 


Somer- 


e after- 
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noon , the the two armies. came to an en- 

| + ria For two hours it ſeemed doubt- 
ul which party, would gain the victory, when 

lord Grey of Ruttin quitting the king's party, 

with the troops he commanded, going over 

to the Vorkiſts, determined the victory in 


their favour. 
were killed, and the duke of Bucks, = ear! 
of Shrewſbury, and lord John Beaumont. 


Ten thouſand of the ro yaliſts. 


The queen and the duke of Somerſet eſcaped 


out of the battle, and retired to the —_ of 
England ; but the king was taken priſoner 


in his tent, whom the Yorkiſts treated with 


the reſpect due to a fovereign *. 


? 


The duke of York in a parliament, held. 
ſome time after, laid bis claim to the crown 
before them; who, after ſeveral debates,, 
paſſed an act that he ſhould be acknowledged 


heir apparent to the crown. 
time, the queen was buſy in Scotland, and 
the north of England, in raiſing forces; and 
many repaired to her on her promiſing them 
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+ July 19. 1460. 


In the mean 


F The Scots took the advantage of theſe 


troubleſome times, to enter the Engliſh borders, 
and laid fiege to Ronborough, where king Jaines 
II. was killed by the burſting of one of his own. 


| cannon; however, his queen continued the ſiege, 


and ook the town, 


the 
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1 en- de plunder of that part of England that lay 
dubt- vuth of the Trent. Upon this the duke al- 
vhen WE endled an army of only five thouſand men, 
arty, nd marched againſt her. But when he 
over ame near to Wakefield, he was ſurpriſed to 
Vin bear that the queen's forces amounted to 
aliſts aghteen or twenty thouſand, and finding he 
earl WF could not retreat, he threw his little army 
wont. into Sandall caſtle, to wait for the arrival of 
aped bis ſon-in-law, the earl of March. But as 
11 of che caſtle was not ſufficiently ſtored with pro- 
oner Wl viſions for ſuch a number of men, he foreſaw 
with WF be ſhould be obliged to ſurrender in a few 
„ WH Gays, he therefore determined to force his 
held. way through the queen's troops. He accord- 
wn ingly on the laſt day of December +; ſallied 
tes, out of the caſtle, when being ſurrounded by 
ged the enemy, he endeavoured to force his wa 
can, WW over Wakefield green, but was killed in the 
and encounter, and his army routed. ' His ſon, 


and 2 youth but twelve years old, fled with his 
em WF governor, but being overtaken by lord Clif- 
ford, he ſtabbed him to the heart, to revenge 
his father's death who was killed in the battle 

| of St. Albans. - Clifford killed ſo many on that 
leſe day, with his own hand, in cool blood, that 
ers, be was afterwards. called, the butcher. The 
nes duke of York's head he cut off, fixed it on a 


wn bear, crowning it with paper, and then pre- 
ge, : : 4 * RCTS \* \ 
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4⁰ Of the "wars ef England 
ſentech it to the queen; who ordered it to be 
placed on the walls on the city of Vork. 
The earl of Salifbury, who was wounded 
and taken priſoner, they carried to Ponte- 
fract, where his head was cut off, and after. 


wards placed near the du kes. 
The young earl of March, now duke of 
York, receiving advice in Wales of his fa 
ther's death, raiſed twenty - four thouſand 
men, and marched towards London; but 
being informed that Jaſper Tudor, earl of 
Pembroke was advancing after him, he turn- 
ed back, and meeting him at Mortimer's 
croſs in Herefordſhire, engaged, and defeated 
him. He took his brother, Owen Tudor 
priſoner, - and as the queen had juſt before 


cut off the earl of Saliſbury's head, ſtruck off 


his. | 3 | 
In the mean time, the queen haſtened to 
London, expecting the citizens would receive 


her victorious troops with open gates, and 
drive out the earl of Warwick. But the ear 


having marched as far as St. Albans, there 


met her, when the two armies coming to an 


engagement, Warwick was defeated. How- 
ever the earl made his eſcape, and with a 
conſiderable part of his men, joined the duke 


of York. Several perſons of diſtinction were 
afterwards , beheaded in cool blood, by the 


ueen's orders. The queen's northern army 
inſiſting on the plunder of St. Albans, ac- 


_ cording to her promiſe, ſhe granted it to them. 
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But the citizens of London were ſo [terrified 
o be Wl this, that, determined to oppoſe her to the 
ork, W utmoſt of their power, they ſtopped. at the 
nded WI rates, à great quantity of - proviſions. which 
te- the mayor was ſending to the queen, as ſhe 
ter- had ordered. And now her majeſty made a 
\- Wl hify retreat towards the north, on hearing 
that the duke of York, and the earl of War- 
wick was marching againſt her with a ſupe- 
rior force. Upon which the Yorkiſts conti- 
nued their march to London, where they 
were well received, and the next day the 
amy being drawn up in the fields, the duke 
of York was recogniſed king, and Henry VI. 
depoſed. The day after *, the duke was 
poclaimed king by the name of Edward IV. 
being about twenty years of age. 
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F the wars of England under the houſe- 
F Tork. 5 5 


DW ARD IV. a few days after he 
aſcended the throne, was obliged to 
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4 0_ Of wbrogrrgf England. 
chink of defending it; for king Henry's | 1 


queen; had found means to increale her army 


3.4 


in the north. to fixty. thouſand,” King Ed. 2” 


ward therefore, put himſelf at the head of 4 
forty. thouſand men, accompanied by the ear! MW ** 
of Warwick, and marched to Pontefract, in bo 


Yorkſhire, when, to ſecure the! paſſage of 
che river Are, he-ſent.lord Fitz. Walter, to MW *** 
place himſelf with a ſtrong detachment, at 0 ; 
Seembetdass £. 21; if 072 293797 FR * 
He accordingly took poſſeſſion of the paſ- 
ſage, but his troops were afterwards defeated 
and forced away by lord Clifford, and him- 
ſelf killed. The earl of Warwiek therefore 
ſent another de: achment, commanded by his 
brother lord Falconbridge, when lord Clif- 
ford was defeated, and killed as he was fly- 
ing away ; and thus was the paſſage reco- 
vered. FR SO 
King Edward paſſed the river the next 
day , and though his army was twenty thou- 
ſand leſs in number, than that of the Lancaſ- 
ter party, yet he offered them battle. But 
at the beginning of the action, a very lucky 
accident aroſe in his favour; a thick flight of 
iow which the wind drove into the face of 
the enemies; and which greaty diſtreſt them. 
Yet the engagement continued with great 
reſolution on both ſides, from ten in the] — 
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+ Palm Sunday, 1461, ion 

| | morn- 
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undi ty hiſt of Yorks " - ot 


notning till ' almoſt evening, when Edward” 
moved victoriots. © A very great number o 
the rebels were flain;' for "as their Arm). — 
þ very numerous, Edward had ordered 

quarter to be given. About thirt) fl . 
thouſand men, were killed in this action, 
among whom were ſeveral perſons of diſtinc- 
ton, and the revulet of Wherf was died with 
their. blood. King Henry and his queen, 
Margaret, waited the event of the battle, of 
which, as ſoon as they were informed, they 
removed from thence to Edinburgh. 

In the mean time, Edward was ſolicitous 
to conclude a truce with Scotland; in order 
o prevent Henry and his queen from having 
any affiftance from thence. But Margaret 
to break his meaſures, delivered up Berwick, 
to. the Scots, and concluded a marriage be- 
tween prince Edward her fon, and Margaret, 
alter to king James III. But as there were 
violent factions in Scotland at this time, king 
Edward concluded a treaty with the earl of 
Ros, and thoſe of his party, in order to ſtir 
up new troubles there. 

Queen Margaret had gone over to France 


to ſolicit ſuccours from Lewis XI. which hav- 
ing obtained, ſhe entered Northumberland, 
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— * This was called the battle of Towton, fo 


called from a nung of that name near where the | 
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action e 
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to Rene of Anjou, her father. 


with Henry, and the prigce. her ſon, in 2363. 
Dee had al la Aae an de Song, 


and her army daily increaſed. by the coming 


in of the Engliſh in the northern parts, ſo that 
it ſoon became very conſiderable. Edward im- 
mediately ſent the lord Montague, brother to 
the earl of Warwick, to oppoſe their paſſage, 
deſigning to follow himſelf with a greatef 
force. Montague, in his march, met with a 


detachment of the enemy, under the lords 
Hungerford and Roſs, which he attacked and 


totally routed. And then marching on to 
Hexham, he ſurpriſed Henry in his intrench- 
ments, and obtained a complete victory. The 
dukes of Somerſet, Roſs, and Hungerford, 
were taken priſoners and beheaded, with ſe- 
veral other officers of note. But Henry, 
Margaret, and their ſon, eſcaped and fled 
into Scotland. Edward ſoon after concluded 
à trute with France, with the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and with Scotland. 
King Henry fearing to ſtay any longer in 
Scotland, came privately into England, bop- 
ing to conceal himſelf there, till he ſhould 
have an opportunity of eſcaping by fea. But 
unhappily, being diſcovered and ſeized in 


W addington-hall in, Lancaſhire, whiiſt be 


was at dinner, he was in an ignominiqus 
manner conducted to London, and confined 
in the tower. Margaret, after her 1caving 
Scotland, went over with, the young prince 
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King Edward;"now having no. 4 
pole him, cn Keitel 3 ates of the Lan- 
caſtrians d w HO refuſed t 6 make their ſubmiſ= 
| WH fon-by = de fefa, and beſfo ved them 


4 on his friends: After Which, he ſtudied to 
o W we himſelf popular, and by : all manner of 
„ ys to gain the affectidn of his ſubj jects. 
wn le. eren granted an abſolute pardon 5 all 


Henry's friends, excepting o only Ralph Grey, 
and: f umphrey Nevil. | 


In 1464, the King ſent che earl of 1 7 


of Savoy, ſiſter to the queen of F. 128 ; who 
1ually coneluJed à treaty with the king of 
France for that purpoſe” But whilſt this af- 
ſar was negotiating, he married Elizabeth, 
laughter of Sir Richard Woodville, and wi- 
ow of Sir John Grey. The earl of War- 
nick, provoked at the affront put upon him 
. h;this marriage, ' when he had juſt concluded 
ne in France, became Edward's mortal ene- 
rin Im, and as he had ſet him on the throne, 


op- Nu celolved to uſe his utmoſt efforts to pull 
ud. Wim down. 


But ln the mean time, he 1 from court 


in Nad was almoſt forgot; and it was not till the 


- he Wigioning of the year 1469, that the earl 
ious bought himſelf able to begin the execution of 
ned {Wb project. In order to this, he Had gained over 
wing lis two brothers, the archbiſhop of York, 
rince ud the marquis of Montague; and not lan 


{ 


is * 34 , 


Ker found means to engage the dake of Cla- 
rence, 


wick to demand for him in marriage, Bona 


LI 


Tenct, the king's 2 =O This in 
'confederacy is being formed, eb ſenche e 5 

clared: ies openly, they, by.means of per- 
their friends, ſtirred up a. fon archi. one 
retion in Yorkſhire, 2 11% 1g? Fabien \1 foot; 
. The king imagined that ſome ſriends tithe of W 
houſe of ib" had ſet. theſe commotiom nic 

on foot, but did not, in the leaſt, ſuſpect the 
earl of Warwick, and his brother. He or 
dered Herbert earl of Pembroke, governone 
Wales, to draw together — forces he 
could, Nang march ; againſt, the malecontents, 
as they were advancing towards London, and 
afterwards- retiring to Warwick. The two 
armies met near Banbury. in Oxfordſhire, 
where a battle was fought, in which Pen 


broke was defeated, and, being taken, way diſpoſi 
| beheaded by the rebels, together ith: di ſides | 
Richard Herbert his brother ... taiſe 
The king was ſo far from ſuſpecting War for Ee 
wick and his brother, that he gave them I late ſi 
commiſſion to leyy troops, in order to oppoſe fo ſecu 
the rebels. They made uſe, of this commiſi he hac 
ſion to raiſe forces, but inſtead of h Sir ] 
; E "FE raiſe f 

7 8 : + rt ht Clarer 
F There was an inlurrection of much the fan Wells 
nature in 'Northamptonſhire, where the maleconſ Was ſo 
tents went in a tumultuous manner to a manſol The K 
houſe of the earl of Rivers, the queen's fathe him, b 
ſeized him, and beheaded him at Northamp and ſo 
ton. his wh 
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inſt the rebels, they» declared for them 
the king hereupon marched.againibtheny'4n 
perſon; and hen the two armies came near 
one another, wh ilſt a negotiation was on 
foot,” in ordex to an accommodatibn, the earl 
of Warwick artaclced the king c p in the 
night, put therm in the utmoſt confuſion, and 
took the tking priſoner, 'who:was! conducted 
to Middleham-caſtle in Vorkſnhire and put 
under the cuſtody of the arch-biſhop of Vorłʒ 
This was in, i ets ft tne 
Warwick: now thought his buſineſs was 
done, but Edward found means by bribing 
his guard, to ęſcape from his confinement, 
and arrived in London. An accommodation 
was attempted: by ſame lords of a peaceable 
dipoſition, but that coming to nothing, both 
lides began again to prepare for war, and to 
raiſe, forces with all imaginable diligence; 
for Edward's. army had been diſperſed by the 
late, ſurpriſe, and Warwick thought himſelf 
ſo ſecure, in having the king his priſoner, that 
he had diſbanded the beſt part of his troops. 
Sir Robert Wells was ſent by the earl to 
riſe forces in Lincolnſhire, whilſt he and 
Clarence did the ſame in other counties, As 
Wells nad great intereſt in that county, he 
was ſoon at the head of a conſiderable army. 
The king hereupon was reſolved to attack 
bim, before he had joined the other two; 
and ſo falling upon him near Stamford, routed 
his hole army and put them to flight, _ 
e 


1 


the Haugh 
Wells his aS taken and beheaded . 
Warwick and Clarchee 


into Frante, wid? waited oh Ring Lewis 
who' promiſed them a- Aich. "They 
alſd entered into an #ltjance wither Ma 
garet, in order v tore Henrys {26d 0 
Lewis having furniſhed 'the earl f Ware 
wick with mbney and troops} Rt Hail Witt 
che duke 00 Clarence, and landed at Dare 
mouth. By the coming in of the people, he 
| foon found" his army increaſed to fixty thou- 
fand. He forihwith proclaimed” Henry VI. 
and mirched' in purſuit of Edward, who — 
before him, and with great dificulty em 
barked, and tox refuge in Holland. The 
tic chiefs entered London in- triumph, the 
dhe beginning of October, 14/0; and the 
eavt f Warwick repairing to the tower, fe- 
jeaſed king Henry, after a ſix years impriſon- 
went, who was folemaly proclaimed, on the 
fourteenth, as again aſcending the throne. 
Tbe duke of Burgundy, to whom Edward 
had fied for protection, after ſeveral debates 
within Wimfelt, feſolved to aſſiſt him in re- 
gaining the crown. Accordingly, mou 
furniſled him with Tung 2 — and 


— 
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mamma" 


WT his addon was bealed the battle; of Loſe- 
Gar. field,“ from the Lincolnſhire men throwing 
off their coats, in order to run away the faſter. 
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e of en Meuhod ef Wem, and 
A&eupor?, retired 


\ wal Nane be dn bn 
* about the middle of March, 1421, 
ad landed at Ravenſpur in Yorkfhice,, He 
yas received but coldly at firſt, and therefore 
pending; be was only come to claim his own. 
pirate eſtate, took only the title of duke 
of York, and ſolemn ? na Harry, for his 
ard ſcereigg. 

in W His army being greatly increaſed, he re- 
hart. flyed to wok towards London. In the 
„he nean time, the earl of Warwick went and 
nog I encamped at Coventry, expecting the duke 
VI. of Clarence to come and join him with his 
gen troops- But as Edward had ſome time a a 
NY privately won over his brother the duke, w 
The promiſed to deſert Warwick whenever — 
the could do it with advantage, he was now as 
the good as his word; and the two brothers join- 
ge. ing their forces, left Warwick behind, and 
on- marched, directly for London where Ed- 
the ward's party prevailing, upon the news of his 
I #ppreach, the inhabitants were determined 
vand to receive bim; and ſo he entered the city on 
ates the eleventh of April, amidſt the loud accla- 
re- I nations of the people; and Henry, after 
ving z {even months phantom of a reign, was ſent. 
and again to the tower. 

Two days after his coming to London, TA 
put himſelf at the head of his army, and ad- 
vanced to meet the earl of Warwick, who 
ring was marching towards London, and come as 
r. far as St. Alban's. Both armies continuing 
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rch, they met each other at Barn t, and 
drew up in” order! of battle, on A det 


Mur that town. The earl of 'Warwith 


treops were veterans; but inferfor In thimbe! 


to thöſe of Edward's, "However it ſeemed 


doubtful for ſeveral hours, which party would 
guin the victory, but a miſt happening to 
fall, the earl of Warwick's men miſtook the 
earl of Oxford's colours, for king Edward's t, 
and attacking their own men, threw the 
whole army into confuſion. The earl of 
Warwick, who was a brave and experienced 
foldier, did his utmoſt to bring his troops 
into order again, but in vain. The earl and 


his brother Montague, with ten thouſand of 
bis men were killed in the action; but the 


dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, and the eat! 
of Oxford, eſcaped out of the field of battle, 
The queen, who had hitherto . borne ever) 
thing with a maſculine firmneſs, being faſt 
arrived from France, was fo ſenlibiy frack 
at the news of this defeat, that the ſwooned, 


and giving herſelf up to grief and defpair, 


took ſanctuary at the Abvey of Beaulieu in 
Hampſhire. But the duke of Somerſet, the 
earl of Pembroke, and other lords her friends, 
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I On Eafter day, April 14. 1471. 
t It ſeems Edward's device was the ſun, and 
Oxford's a ſtar, with rays iſſuing from it, which 
might eaſily occaſion a miſtake in a miſt. 
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bäbadisg her to. try her fortune once Wen 
by eng the: prince of Wales her ſon at; the 
head of an army, ſhe conſented ; and thoſe: 
brds,. in a very ſhort time, got together a 
great number of troops, which being joined it 
y the ſcattered, remains of the earl of War- 1 
ick's made up no inconſiderable body. [| 
The king being thorougly acquainted with | 
theſe proceedings, loſt no time, but reſolved | 
to attack. them "before the earl of Pembroke | 
hould j join them with the troops he had been | 
raiſing in Wales. And ſo coming up with | 
them at Tewkeſbury, where they had in- 18 
trenched themſelves in haſte, eighteen. days TH 
| 


ter the battle of Barnet, he entered their 
amp, and entirely routed them with a ter- 
üble laughter. The queen, the prince) of 
Wales, and the duke of Somerſet, were 
aken. The laſt was beheaded. The prince, 
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e tien eighteen years old, was {tabbed to death 
ed. n cool blood, by the 3 s of Clarence and 
"my Glouceſter, the earl of Dorſet, and the lord 


e taltings; at leaſt, in their preſence. | And, 


che 15 n Margaret, Was eile in the 
1 


The battle of Tewkeſbury, which was the 
—weltth in the quarrel between the two roſes, 
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nich * In 1475, ſhe was ranſomed "yl Lewis XI. — 11 
for fifty thouſand crowns. "_ I 
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Vas ſoon followed by the murder of, the un. 
fontunate king Henry Wa in the Afvioth year 
of his. age. Pa) 

8 further occurs ſuitable to the 
deſign of this work, in the remaining part of 
0 reign, I ſhall conclude it with obſercing 
that towards the end of it, king Edward re- 
Jolved on a war with France z but in the 
midſt of his preparations for it, death put an 
end to all his projects f. Upon his deceaſs, 
his eldeſt fon, then about twelve years old, 
was proclaimed king of England, and called 
Edward V. This unhappy young king, en- 
joyed his royal title but two months and 
twelve days, which was entirely taken up 
with the artifices of his uncle, the duke of 
-Glouceſter, to deprive him of the crown; in 
which he ſucceeded, and was accordingly 
proclaimed king, and ſtiled Richard III f. 
He ſoon after procured the murder of the late 
king Edward V. and his brother the duke of 
York in the tower of London. Hut a con- 
ſpiracy was formed againſt him, who propoſ- 
ed to ſet up the earl of Richmond for king, as 
the next heir to the houſe ef Lancaſter. The 
Arſt attempt failed, but the earl of Richmond 
applying again to France for. aſſiſtance, got a 
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+ April 9. 1483; in the forty- ſecond year of 
bis age, and 8 third of his reign. 


June 22. 1083. 
og i few 


under the houſe of Yorks, 6g 
e ſhips' and two or three thouſand men- 
With theſe he embarked at Harfleur, the laſt 
of July *, and fix days after, landed at Mi- 
ford Haven in Wales, and marched: to Shrewſ- 
bury, was there pn Rice ap Tho- 
mas, and moſt of the Welſh gentry; and 
then advanced to Litchfield, being promiſed 
afhitance by lord Stanley... 1 
King Richard apprifed of their motions, 
and being determined to attack them before 
they became. too powerful, was already ad- 
vanced as far as Nottingham. Here he was 
deſerted by ſeveral of his officers as well as 


private men; yet, this not diſheartening him, 


he continued his march till he came within 


ſever; miles of the weftward of Leiceſter, 
near to Boſworth. When he came here, he 


was informed that the enemy was not far off, 
won which he drew up his army upon a fine 


plain ready to rece e them, and ſent word to 


lord Stanley and his brother to come and join 
him. About the ſame time, the earl of Rich- 
mond entered the plain and drew up his army 


in order of battle. And thus both armies ſtood 


ficing each other, when lord Stanley and 


his brother advaneing, poſted themſelves op- 


polite to the two ſpaces between the two 


armies. 
wet Year of Chriſt, 1484. ah 
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King Richard now ſent to deſire lord Stan! 
to join him, who ſent anſwer, he would do 
ſo when he ſaw fit. Richard concluding 


from this reply, that Stanley was become his 


enemy, gave orders to cut off the head of 
lord Strange his fon ; but, his friends repre- 


ſenting to him that this would certainly fix 


lord Stanley his enemy, but that if he ſpared 


his ſon, he would at leaſt ſtand neuter ; he 


therefore countermanded his firſt order, 
Both the two armies, on which ſo much 
depended, and by which fo much was decid- 


ed, were very ſmall. Richard had only ten 


thouſand men, and the earl of Richmond but 
half that number. Lord Stanley and his bro- 
ther had together three thouland men, and 
fir William Stanley, two. The two prin- 
Cipal armies, at laſt come to an engagement“, 


when the king charged the earl fo briſkly, 
that his troops gave way, and the ear] was in 
much danger, for Richard rode up directly to 


him and offered to decide the fate of the day, 
by a fingle combat. But this the earl de- 


clined, ſuffering ſeveral of his knights to in- 


terpoſe between them. On which occaſion, 
fir william Brandon, the earls ſtandard-bearer 


was killed by the king, and fir John Cheney 


diſmounted; who was one of the ſtrongeſt 


and braveſt knights in the earl's army. And 
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under the houſe of York. . 55 
ww. lord Stanley and his brother fir Williams 
fell upon the flanks of the royal army, which 
obliged the king to quit the earl to give new 
orders to his troops, whom the Stanley's had 
thrown into diſorder. But what ſtill further 
lifreſt Richard was, the earl of Northumi- 
berland, who commanded one wing of the 
royal army, ordered his men to quit their 
ums. Richard being now ſenſible that the 
day was loſt, with a few of his men ruſhed 
mpetuouſly amongſt the thickeſt of his ene- 
mics, and met with the death he fought, For 
he choſe not to ſurvive the day in which he ſaw 
himfelf abandoned by ſo many of his ſubjects, 
otherwiſe he probably might, as a ſwift horſe 
was brought to him to make his eſcape, but 
which he refuſed. On the king's ſide were 
killed the duke of Norfolk, and about one 
thouſand men; but Richmond loſt only an 
hundred, and no perſon of conſequence, ex- 
ir William Brandon as already mentioned. 
Lord Stanley, as ſoon as the battle was 
over, took the crown which Richard had 
that day wore, and ſet it on the head of 
Richmond, the whole army crying out long 
live Henry VII. King Richard's body, co- 
vered with blood and wounds, after having 
been carried on a horſe to Leiceſter, and there 
expoſed two days to public view, was inter- 
td, without any funeral rites, in a church. 
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Vork and Lancaſter is dated from this time. 


deſign of this work; however, not wholly 
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Of the wars of En gland during the | 
reigns of the Tudors “. 


TFT FENRY VII. married the princeſs 

Elizabeth, king Edward the Fourth's | 
daughter, of the houfe of York, and Heniy 
being deſcended from'the houfe of Lancaſter, 
as in the note below, in conſequence of 
this marriage, the union of the Houſes of 


% 


This reign affords very little ſuitable to the 


to paſs it over in ſilence, I ſhall take notice of 
a few particulars. In the beginning of Hen- 
ry's reign, one dimnel was taught to pretend 
himſelf to be the earl of Warwick, then a 
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* Henry V. of England married the princeſs 
Catherine, daughter of Charles VI. of France. 
Queen Catherine, after Henry's deceaſe, married 
Owen Tudor, a Welſh gentleman, by whom ſhe 
had Edmund Tudor, earl of Richmond, who 
married Margaret, only daugbter of John Beau- 
fort, duke of Somerſet, grandſon of John of 


Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, and had iſſue by her | 5 
Henry earl of Richmond, who came to the 
throne of England by the name of Henry VII. 


pri- 


as. related in the cloſe of the laſt chapter. 
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during the reigut of the Tudors. 57 
priſoner it the tower of London. He was 
carried over to Ireland, where he was ſoon 
after proclaimed king, the Iriſh ſubmitting 
to him as their ſovereign. Margaret dutcheſs 
of Burgundy ſent over to Simnel and his 
party, two thouſand Germans, commanded. 
tycolonel Martin Swart, who was accompanied 
by the earl of Lincoln, lord Lovel, and other 
Engliſh malecontents. Henry therefore be- 
ing apprehenſive of an invaſion from Flan- 
ders and Ireland, placed an army on the 
coaſts of Suffolk and Norfolk, to defend 
thoſe countries againſt an invaſion from 
Flanders, and another army on the weſt of 
England, to prevent the like accident from 
Ireland. In the mean time the carl of Lin- 
coln and the malecontents in Ireland, got 
dimnel, the pretended king, to be crowned 
at Dublin *. They then embarked for Eng- 
land, and landed in Lancaſhire, from whence, 


being joined by Sir Robert Broughton, they 


proceeded towards York, but were joined. by. 
nomore ; for Henry having ordered the rea!. 
earl of Warwick to attend at a ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion to St. Paul's, the Engliſh were well 
ſatisfied that Simnel was an impoſtor. . The 

earl of Lincoln being thus diſappointed in his . 


* For this purpoſe they made uſe of a crown. 
o took from one of the images of the Virgin 
ary, «A+ + h 
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88 be wars F England 
expectations, and finding that his army even 


decreaſed, determined to venture a battle 
with king Henry, who was now at Notting- 
ham. He therefore ſent, a detachment to 
take poſſeſſion of Newark, to ſecure a pai- 
ſage over the Trent; but Henry having en- 


camped between him and Newark, prevent- 


ed his deſign taking place. The earl finding 
the king's forces doubled his, drew up his 
army on a ſpot where he could not be ſur- 
rounded; which was ſo narrow, that the 
king could not extend his front beyond that 
of the rebels. Henry, however, in the ſitu- 
ation he was in, drew up his army in three 
lines, and confiding in the ſuperiority of bis 
number, attacked the earl. Both the Ger- 
mans and Iriſh, for about three hours, bravely 
oppoſed the king's firſt line : but moſt. of 
them, with the earl of Lincoln and colone] 
Swart being killed, the, Iriſh fled from the held 
of battle *. And thus ended this ſhort rebelli- 
on 4. LETS. | 4 
The next year þ there was an inſurrection 
in the north of England, on account of levy- 


hn — 


* June 6, 1487, at Stoke, in Nottingham- 
ſhire. 40 
I As to Simnel, the impoſtor king, he was 
taken priſoner, and in deriſion made a turn-ſpit 
to the Ha whom he would have dethroned. 
| 7 Year of Chriſt, 1488. 
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ng a ſublidy, in which the earl of Northum- 
Tectand, was murdered. And the malecon- 


117414 


them; bit E ene F Sade to the dutcheſs 
of Burgundy, in Flanders. A few years af- 
ter + another inſurrection happened, on a like 
occaſion, in Cornwall, chiefly fomented by 


one Michael Joſeph, a farrier, and Thomas 


Flammock, a lawyer. Under the dire%ian 
of theſe two, the rebels marched into Derby- 
ſhire, and from! thence into 'Somerſetſhire, 
weir numbers inoreaſing as they marched 
Lord Audley joined them at Wells, 
and then 
moved on to Blackeath, in Rent; wh Tre they 


encamped, threatning that they would make 


tiemſelves maſters of London, Tals threw 
the inhabitants into à great confternation ; 
bit their fears were ſoon abated by the ap- 
proach of the king, at the head of his army. 
* having divided his army into three 
parts +, ordered lord D'Aubeny, who com- 
manded one of the diviſions, to attack the 
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60 ._ Of the wars of England 
rebels in front, while the earl of Oxford took 
à circuit, and fell upon the rear. In the 

mean time, the king, with the third diviſion, 
waited in St. George's Fields, to guard the 
city. The rebels did not exceed fifteen thou. 
fand men, and thoſe ill armed, finding them. 
ſelves in a manner ſurrounded by the king's 
troops, ſcarce ſtood the firſt attack, but ſoon 
fell into confuſion, and moſt of them were 
taken priſoners, among whom were their 
three chiefs who were executed ;. but the ref 
were permitted to ranſom themſelves upon 
eaſy conditions. BRttog 
T* King James of Scotland took this oppor- 
tunity to -invade England, and inveſted the 
town of Norham, on the Engliſh borders; 
but the earl of Surry, who commanded for 
Henry in the north, ſoon obliged him to raiſe 
the ſiege. The earl afterwards marched into 
Scotland, and took the town. of Aton; and, 
ſoon after matters were ſettled by a treaty. 
Having nothing further to add under this 
reign, I ſhall paſs on to that of Henry VIII. + 
the only ſurviving ſon of the laſt, mentioned 
king. 5 . 

About this time the Venetians grew im- 

menſely rich by the great traffic they carried 
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7 Henry VII. died at Richmond, April 22, 
1509, in the fifty-third year of his age, and the- 
wwenty-fourth of his reign, | 
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during the reigus of tbe Tudors. Gr. 
on in Indian goods; which they imported 
and ſold in the ſeveral kingdoms of Europe. 
This rendered them ſo extremely proud and 
arrogant, that, incroaching on the territories 
of ſeveral princes in Europe; and affronting 
ſome of the greateſt monarchs, a confede- 
racy was formed againſt them at Cambray * 
by ſeveral potent powers. In conſequence of 
which Lewis, king of France, was. the firſt 
who took the field againſt the Venetians, 
and having paſſed the Alps, came to an en- 
gagement with them ; after which he 
got poſſeſſion of Cremonce, and ſeveral other 
Venetian towns, pretending they belonged to 
the dutchy of Milan, of which he had lately 
made himſelf maſter. At the ſame time 
the pope thundered his bulls of excommu- 
nications againſt the Venetians, and his ge- 
neral the duke of Ferrara, took Ravenna, and 
"| WW feveral other towns from them. The Ger- 
0 8 mans ſeized Trieſte, and the marquis of 


5 Seu ae hs 


% 5 Mantua ſome other towns. The Venetians 
Wi | were ſo confounded at their loſſes, that they 
FE. lubmitted themſelves to the pope and the king 
. of Spain, and conſented to deliver up the 
| W towns they claimed, provided they would de- 
0 ſert the French king. And ſoon after a con- 
F federacy was formed to drive the French out 
+" of Italy; upon which the latter, and the 
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* Year of Chriſt, 1508. + May 14th. 
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62 Of the wars of England 
Imperialiſts, called a council at Piſa to de. 
- Poſe the pope, he being one of the confede. 
rating powers. The pope alſo called a coun. 
eil at Rome, in oppoſition. to the other; 
King Henry VIII. of England was at af 
induced to enter into an alliance againſt 
France, and at laſt cammentedr n wat with 
them. 291908 $f 
; und, kin 1. of: Senzuy ho wanks 
to poſſeſs himſel of the kingdom of Na- 
varre, in order to draw lone: his ſor-in- 
law, over to his intereſt, propoſed'to him'the 
recovery of Guienne, formerly taken from 


the Engliſh, and promiſed him aſſiſtance for | 


that purpoſe. But the real deſign was to put 
him upon making a diverſion in F rance, whilſt 
Ferdinand and the other powers of his Furt 
ſhould drive the French out of Italy. 
treaty was accordingly concluded, by hel 
Henry agreed to ſend fix thouſand foot to at- 
tempt the recovery;of Guienne ; and Ferdi- 
nand obliged himſelf to provide five hundred 
men at arms, one thouſand five hundred ligke 
horſe, and four thouſand foot for the ſame 
purpole. 
the following year, the Engliſh forces 
were | tranſported under the command 
of the marquis of Dorſet, in order to 
join thoſe of Spain. But when they came 
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during the reigus of the Tudors, 63 
overs © _ found Ferdinand contrived by 
very artifice to put off the attack of Guien ne, 
il ho had firſt made himſelf maſter ot Navarre, 
which he ſoon effected, whilſt the Engliſh 
troops ſerved to favour his deſign, tho being 
exaſperated. at his unfair dealing, they did 
got ſtir from their camp. And afterwards 
he offered to join the Engliſh, and march in- 
o Guienne, when he knew, that the French 
had ſo poſted themſelves as to render the 455 
tempt impracticable. 

Tho' Henry ſaw plainly enough tow his 
had been impoſed upon, yet he ſuffered him- 


{elf to be drawn into a ſecond league againſt 


France, by the pope, the emperor Maximi- 
lan and king Ferdinand, who all had their 
ſeparate views, and made uſe of Henry as 
their inftrument, to bring them about. Pope 
Leo X. who ſucceeded Julius II. purſued 
the ſame ſcheme with his predeee rt By 
the treaty between them, the emperor in par- 
ticular was to receive from the king of Eng- 
land an hundred thouſand crowns of gold to 
defray the charges of the war, e, he 
never intended to engage in 
The war between England and F rance be- 
gan at ſea. The Engliſh fleet under Sir Ed- 
ward Howard beer ſix galleys, that were 
going to join the French fleet at Breſt. But 
Sir Edward being ſlain, and the French fleet 
by a ſtrong reinforcement being become ſupe- 
nor to the Engliſh, the latter: returned home; 
. and 
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and the French, emboldened by their retreat; 


made a deſcent on Suſſex, and returned not 0 
without ſome booty. But Henry's affairs went x N 
much better by land. Having ſent the bet WW f 

art of his troops over to Calais before him, 5 I 
he arrived there himſelf on the 30th, of June, 559 
1513. On the ſecond of Auguſt he came to T4 
Terouenne, which his army had before laid I . 
ſiege to. Here the emperor came to the F 
camp, and ſerved under him, receiving an "7 
hundred'crowns a day for his pay, deſigning = 
by this ſhew. of honour, he did king Henry, 1 
to make ſome amends for his breach of ſaith, 4 
The duke of Longueville approaching with ay 
the French .army to relieve Terouenne, Hen- Fe 
ry went out to meet him, and had no ſooner 208 
begun to engage on Auguſt 18; but the fi e 
French falling into confuſion, fled with the 10 


utmoſt precipitation. Only the principal of« 
Heers, di{daining to follow ſo ſhameful an ex- of 
ample, were taken priſoners, and among the 


reſt Longueville himſelf s. oy 
The conſequence of this defeat was the lan 
ſurrender of Terouenne four days after, and ſuſ 


king Henry, with the emperor, entered the his 
town. on the 24th. The emperor left the bef 
army ſoon after, and on September 15, Hen- I Sur 
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* This.rout was merrily called by ſome, The bat 

?Pattle of the Spurs, becauſe the French uſed WM th; 
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during the reigns of the Tudors. 68 
py laid ſiege to Tournay, which ſurrendered. 
in about a week, Terouenne was demoliſh- 
el, but it was reſolved to keep Tournay 3 
which was thought to be owing to Wolſey's 
advice, who had his eye upon that rich bi- 
hoprick, and actually procured it for him- 
ſelf, under colour that its biſhop refuſed to 
ſwear fealty to king Henry. Wolſey attend- 
ed the king in this expedition. 2 
The king returned to England the latter 
end of October. In the mean time his army 
under the earl of Surry had been no leſs ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt the Scots, than that command- 
ed by himſelf in perſon, was againft the 
French. It was uſual with the Scots, when» 
ever the Engliſh invaded France, to make a 


civerſion in England, in favour of their old 


and conſtant allies the French. Accordingly, 
whilſt Henry VIII. was in France, I ames IV. 
of Scotland broke through all his alliances. 
with him, and invaded Northumberland with 


an army of ſixty thouſand men, taking Nor- 
ham caſtle, and ſeveral other places. Henry 


ſuſpecting ſome ſuch thing would happen in 
his abſence, had made preparations againſt it, 
before his departure. Accordingly the earl of 
Surrey, with twenty-ſix thouſand men, en- 
gaged the Scots army at Floddon, on. the 
ninth of September, and after a moſt obſti- 
nate and bloody battle, in which ſeveral 
thouſands were killed on both ſides, obtained 
a complete victory. The Scotch king was 

, | ; Never; 
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66 Dy the wars of England 
never ſeen again after the battle, ſo thi 
doubtleſs he fell in it. Among the ſlain were 
alſo one Scotch archbiſhop, two biſhops, four 
abbots, twelve earls, and ſeventeen barons; 
whereas the Englith loft not one perſon of 
note. ! 
The war, with France laſted but one ſingle 
campaign. Lewis XII. treated privately with 
Henry about a peace, by means of the duke 
of Longueville, who was taken priſoner in 
the Battle of Spurs; and in order to facili- 
tate the buſineſs, demanded in marriage the 
princeſs Mary, the king's ſiſter, who had 
been contracted to Charles of Auſtria. Hen- 
ry was not averſe to a peace upon reaſonable 
terms; and ſeeing plainly, that the pope, 
the emperor, and king of Spain, had only 
made a tool of him, and drawn him into the 
war purely to ſerve their own ends, under 
the ſpecious pretence of the glory of God, 
and the good of the church, and then left the 
whole burden of it upon him, contrary to 
their expreſs engagements to join with him in 
it, was diſpoſed to drop them in his turn, and 
make a ſeparate peace with Lewis, by three 
ſeveral treaties, ſigned the ſeventh of Au- 
guſt, 1514. x 3 
Nevertheleſs Henry was ſoon involved in 
new troubles, by means of his favourite Wol- 
ſey, by whom he was wholly 
Francis, who was very deſirous of having 
Tournay reſtored to him, in order to 0 
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Wolſey to his intereſt, promiſed to proeure 
tim a cardinal's hat, and ee. obtained it 
of Leo X. Ale 

After the death of Maximilian, the flames 
of war were again kindled in Europe, occa- 
ſoned by the conteſt between the emperor 
Charles V. and Francis king of F rance, who 
had been Charles's competitor ſor the imper- 
rial diadem. Wolſey, who was now admi- 
niftrator of the ſee of Bath and Wells, and 
the pope's legate a Latere, was courted both 
by Charles and Francis, becauſe they knew + 
that he that ſhould gain him, would of 
courſe gain his maſter. The emperor pre- 
valed, and Henry j joined with him againſt 
Francis. The gold and ſilver of Mexico 
and New Spain, which were diſcevered and 
conquered about this time, were of wonder- 
ful advantage to Charles, as they furniſhed 
him with an n inexhauſtible fund of” wealth for 
carying on the war. 

A war between the emperor and France 
broke out in 1521. Moſt of the powers of 
Europe were concerned in it, . and it was 
carried on with great fury on both tides, in 
other countries, as well as Italy. 

Francis I. was taken priſoner at the 
battle of Pavia, and carried into Spain, in 
1525, from whence he was releaſed the be- 
zinping of * following yu by the treaty 
of Madrid. 

This 
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his year the memorable battle of Mo. 
Batz Was [fought T1 between Lewis II. king 
of Hungary, and Solymit! "emperor of the 
Lurks, whoſe army amounted to two hun- 
dred thouſand men, but that of the king's to 
only forty thouſand. The confequence was, 
as might reaſonably be expected, that the 
king of Hungary was defeated, whereby the 
Fan part ot Hungary was loſt. The 
ing, as he was paſſing a river, in his retreat, 
was thrown from his horſe, and drowned. 
And now the duke of Bourbon, the impe- 
rial general, led his army towards Tuſcany, 
and the territories of the pope, that be 
might provide for his troops. at the expence 
of the Florentines, and bis holineſs. The 
pope being greatly diſtreſſed, prevailed: on 
the. viceroy of Naples, to conſent to a truce 
for eight, months, on condition of his paying 
to the duke of Bourbon ſixty thouſand crowns 
for the ſupport of his army, But the duke: 
refuſing this, continued to march, with an 


army of twenty-five: thouſand: men towards 


Rome. The pope's troops, and thoſe oft Ve- 
nice, united with him, but were not able to 


oppoſe his progreſs, being inſerior to his in 


| number by one half. | ' | 


The duke therefore arrived before the city 


of Rome +4, without oppoſition ;. he had in- 


deed no battering cannon, but diſcovering 4 
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during the reigns of the Tudors. 6g 
breach in the wall, that had not been tho- 
wughly repaired, he begun to ſtorm the city 
that place, ſeven days after his arrival, 
hut in the firſt attack was killed by a muſket 
ot. However, the prince of Orange, who 
immediately took the command upon him, 
teduced the city in two hours after. The 
pe retired with thirteen cardinals into the 
caſtle of St. Angelo. After which the citybeing 
ziren up to the ſoldiers, they plundered it 
for ſeven days, and beſides committing many 
barbarities, killed above five thouſand men; 
for as the duke of Bourbon was dead, they 
paid little regard to their officers, As the 
pope had neither proviſions, nor ammunition 
in the caſtle, he was ſoon obliged to capitu- 
late f, and agreed to pay the imperaliſts four 
hundred thouſand ducats, one hundred thou- 
and down, fifty thouſand in two days, 
and two hundred and fifty thouſand in two 
months; and to ſurrender the taftles of St. 
Angelo, Civitta, Vecchia, and ſome other 
fortrefles. Ihe pope was obliged to ſubmit 
himſelf and the thirteen cardinals to remain pri- 
foners, till the fulfilment of the above conditi- 
ons. Soon after, the plague deſtroyed near two 
thirds of the emperor's troops, thoſe who ſur- 
wed Were . quartered in Rome, Milan, and 
other large towns. „ 
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70 Of the wars of England * 
Much about this time, the king of England 
and France, fearing the emperor might poſſel 


himſelf of Italy, and thereby give law to Eu- em 
rope, entered into an offenſive and defenſive Ih 
league +, to prevent that conſequence. The *” 
news of the taking of Rome arriving ſoonMl ““ 
after, it was further agreed, that the king of) | 
France ſhould, immediately raiſe an army for 0 


the reduction of Italy, and that the king of 
England ſhould contribute thirty-two thou- 2? 
ſand two hundred and twenty-two crowns 
per month, towards his expences, to be de- Fr 
ducted out of the money due from Francis toll © 
him. The French accordingly ſent an army 140 


under the command of general Lantrecht, 1 
into Italy; upon this the emperor endeavour- mi. 
ed to ſow diviſions between the courts ot Eng- Far 
land and France, In the mean time, Lan- 1 
trecht having paſſed the Alps, concluded ai Pes 
new alliance with the Venetians, and by the paid 
junction of their troops, had now a contider-W * ws 
able army. He retook Vigevano, Alexan- 
dria, Pavia, and other places in the Mila- 855 
neſe, while Andrew Doria, who commanded Fr 
_ rm - 5 ] coun 
ber t 


+ One article of which was that Henry ſhould ATP 
renounce his right to the kingdom of France, in 
conſideration whereof, France was to pay an an * 
nual tribute of fifty thouſand crowns, and the © tt 
value of fifteen thouſand crowns yearly 1n bay 
falt to the crown of England, 
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the French allies, Shed the city of Ge- 
104 under I "dominion of F rancis, | The 


9 


emperor finding he could not divide the En ng- 


iſh, and French, 

arm) in Italy Was "Girlior to his own, and 

re towards Naples, ordered the 1 vice- 
of that kingdom to enter into a treaty 


i the pope, Which was accordingly con- 


duded, Among other things, the pope agreed 


to pay certain ſums of money, which finding 
timſelf unable to pay, after he had ſigned the 
treaty, he found means to eſca ape from the 
caſtle of St. Angelo, and fled to Orvieto, a 
frong town of his own, and from thence to 
Lantrecht, the French general. 

"The next year, the kings of England and 
France declared war againſt the emperor, and 
Lantrecht, the French general, invaded Na- 


ples with the? confederate army, which was 


paid great part of it by Henry. It was com- 
poſed moſtly of French and Swiſs, there 
not being in it above two hundred Engliſh, 
commanded by fir Robert Jerningham. As 
the confederate army approached Naples, 


the impeiraliſts quitted Rome to cover that 


country; but being much inferior in num- 
der to the enemy, acted only upon the defen- 
ive, and declined a battle nen offered one, 
and threw moſt of the troops into Naples. 


In in the by beginning of May *, the F rench, with 
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752 Of the wars of England 
thirty thouſand men, beſieged Naples; whilſt 
the French and Genoeſe fleet blocked up the 
town dy ſea, but the two admirals (Andrey 
and Philip Doria, brothers, one commanding 
the French, and the other the Genoeſe gal- 
Hes,) quarrelling with the French general, 
went over to the emperor. The Venetians 
alſo withdrawing from before the town, the 
imperialiſts took the opportunity to ſupply the 
beſieged with all kinds of neceſſaries. In the 
-mean time, the confederates was ſo ſeverely 
_ afflicted with the plague, that two thirds of 
the men periſhed by it; and among others, 
the French and Engliſh generals. In this 
fituation, the marquis of Saluzzo, who had 
the command of the few remaining troops at- 
tempted to retreat.to Milan ; but was over- 
taken and beſieged in the town of Averſa, 
when being unable to defend the place, he 
ſurrendered himſelf and his troops priſoners 
to the imperialiſts. About the ſame time, 
Andrew Doria ſurpiſed Genoa, with the fleet 
under his command, drove out the French, 
and thereby reſtored his native country to 
their ancient liberties f 
I thall now proceed to relate ſuch wars 8s 
our own country was engaged in. King 
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+ The Genoeſe in remembrance of this great 
benefit, preſerve to this day a particular eſteem 
for the family of the Doria's above all others. 
| Henry 
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flenry VII. having 
en of England, wanted his nephew, the 
ling of Scotland, to adopt his meaſures. He 


York; and for that purpoſe went thither , 


1eral, Whit the clergy of Scotland had ſueh an influ- 
tian ¶ ace over king James, that they diſſuaded him 
„ the Wirom meeting king Henry; which fo highly 
y the W fronted him, that the next N . r 
n the N oled on a war with Scotland. 

rerely WM He firſt ſent an embaſſy to France to renew 
rds of Ibis alliance with king Francis, to prevent 
thers, WF the Scots from receiving any affiftance from 
this N dende. But the French king did not ſeem at 

> had Wal diſpoſed to a compliance, as there had lately 
ps at- ¶ been ſome ſkirmiſhes, near Calais, between 
over- de troops of the two natiens, and ſeveral 
verſa, W ſhips taken by the ſubjects of both kings. 
e, he However, France being ſoon after engaged in 


oners H war with the emperor, Hen _ proſecuted 
time, Ibis deſign againſt Scotland. He begun by 
fleet N etting up his elaim to the ſovereignty, ol cot 


ench, wh King James appriſed of the prepara- 
ry to ¶ bons making againſt him, ſent an embaſſy to 


Henry ; but he not being ſatisfied with them, 


ars 85 Wnt the duke of Norfolk into Scotland with 


King Wn army of twenty thouſand: men, the latter 
end of October *, Which being arrived | 2 
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Scotland, ſet fire to ſome. of the open towns 


and Wes and then retired back to the 


barrier town of Berwick. Upon this the 
Scotiſh king ordered lord Maxwell to mak: 
repriſals on the ſide of Carliſle. © But ſoon 
after, removing the command of his army to 
one of his favourites, Oliver Sinclais, his 
nobility and generals were diſguſted, and be 


gan to mutiny, and five hundeed Engliſh 


horſe appearing: about. the ſame time in — 
Which they app rehended was the dukeof Nor- 


folk and the whole Engliſh army coming 


to attack. them, they immediately run away, 


This encouraged the Engliſh horſe to purſue 


them, who killed a great many of them in 


their retreat, took ſeven noblemen, two hun- 


dred gentlemen, and eight hundred ſoldiers, 
priſoners; beſides all their adler and bag- 


Sage * 


King —. was & effected with this loſ 


and, ditgrace, that his death which happened 
ſoon after &, is ſaid to have been occaſioned 


by it. He left but one child, a daughter nam- 


ed Mary „ about a week oh Henry ſoon 


after, propoſed a match between his ſon Ed- 


ward and this infant queen; but it did not take 
ellect, through the Management of the dow- 
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She was afterwards mother to king James J. 


of England, and beheaded by * Elizabeth. 
ager 
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ger queen, and - cardinal Beaton, King 
Henry therefore next year, made a formal de- 
claration of war againſt Scotland, and en- 
tered into an alliance with the emperor againſt 
France. France, to help herſelf againſt the 
emperor, entered into an alliance with the 
Turks. The next year, the Engliſn invaded 
Scotland both by fea and land. The land 


army took Leith and Edinburgh, and ravag- 
ed the whole country, and then withdrew to 


Berwick. And now the earl of Lenox being 


diſguſted at the French and Scottiſh courts, 
together with - the earl' of Glencairne, made 
a treaty with Henry. In conſequence of this 
treaty, Lenox, with a ſquadron of Engliſh 
ſhips, and five or fix hundred men failed to 
the iſland of Bute, Arran; and Kentire, and 


having plundered them, returned to Eng- 


Anl. 


In the mean time, the Engliſh army again 
nvaged the borders of Scotland. This made 


the Scots more averſe to the propoſed marri- 


age. They however, being defeated in ſeve- 


al ſucceeding engagements, Henry thought 
he might without fear of them ſend over a 
body of troops to Calais. He accordingly 
ad ſo, under the command of the duke of 


Norfolk; who, being arrived there, joined a 


detachment of the imperialiſts, commanded 
by the count de Bure, and laid fiege to Mon- 


treuil,  'T'his expedition was followed by the 


ting himſelf, in July; with a defign to join 
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= of the wars of fi 
the emperor's forces, and at the head of an 
hundred thouſand men, to march directly ta 
Paris. But the emperor making ſome ob- 
jections to, this, Henry perceived it was not 
his intention to fulfil his treaty with him. 
He therefore joined the duke of Norfolk, 
who had inveſted Bologne, the nineteenth of 
July. The king arrived there the twenty- 
ſixth of the ſame month, and the place ſur- 
rendered on the fourteenth of September, 
when leaving a ſtrong gariſon in it, under 
the command of admiral Dudley, he return» 
ed to England. The dauphin coming there, 
with forty thouſand men, before the Engliſh 
had had time to repair the breaches, fwiprite 
the lower town ; but the Engliſh garriſon in 
the upper town, ſoon drove him out again. 
In the interim, the emperor negotiated a truce 
with the French king, without including 
Henry in it ; which was ratified after the tak- 
ing of Bologne. 

The French having now no enemy to cope 
with but England, meditate© the reduction 
of all thoſe places in France, ſubject to the 
_ Engliſh crown. They firſt attempted to 
build a fort at the mouth of the — of 
Bologne, but the Engliſh governor "forced 
them to give over the work before it was 
finiſhed. The French next fitted out a fleet, 
which with ſhips hired from the Genoeſe, 
and other powers, amounted to two or three 
hundred fail. They failed to the Kentiſh coaſt, 
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in queſt of the Engliſh fleet, which conſiſt- 
ing only of ſixty ſail, made but a ſmall reſiſt- 
ance, and then retreated to Sandwich, whi- 


ther the French did not think proper to 
The French then ſteered for- 


the Ile of Wight, where they made a de- 
ſcent as they did afterwards on the coaſt of 
Suffex, where they burnt ſome villages. But 
being encountered by the Engliſh forces, they 
were forced to betake themſelves to their 


ſhipping. And the Engliſh fleet being now 
augmented to upwards of an hundred fail, 
put out to ſea, attacked the French, and after 


an engagement of two or three hours, oblig- 
ed them to retreat to their own coaſts, whi- 


ther they purſued them, and making a deſcent 


in Normandy, ravaged the whole country. 


As the Engliſh had now recovered the em- 


pire of the fea, the French again attempted 
to erect a fort at the mouth of the harbour of 
Bologne, to cut the town off from receiving 
any relief by ſea. 5 
The workmen employed on this occaſion, 
were protected by an army of two hundred 
thouſand men, deſigned afterwards to lay 
ſiege to the town. 
hen could be carried into execution, the 
French commander, marſhal de Biez, being 
informed that king Henry had put to fea with 


a large army, and was er by ten or twelve 

eſigning to give him 
battle, the marfhal deſiſted from building the 
tort, and marched off with his army. But 


thouſand Germans, 
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But before their firſt de- 
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78 Of the wars of England 
the French need not to have been fo fright. 
ened, for in fact the king's intention was 
only to tranſport ten or fifteen thouſand men 
to Calais and Bologne, to reinforce the garri- 
ſons there. Francis being at this time likely 
to be involved in a war with the- emperor, 
would willingly have concluded a peace with 
Henry, but being unable to bring it about, 
ſent five thouſand men over to Scotland, 
under the command of ſiegneur Lorges, to 
aſſiſt the Scots to invade England. Being 
joined by ten thouſand Scots, they marched 
towards the borders of England; but hearing 
of the approach of the earl of Hertford, they 
retired and diſperſed, remembering what gte 
they had before ſuffered by provoking Henry, No. 
The French being thus diſappointed, and 15 
unable to recover Bologne, ſtrengthened the 
neighbouring garriſons, ſupplying them with 
proviſions and warlike ſtores, but one oſ their 
convoys advancing pretty near Bologne, the the 


Englith governor ſallied out and attached due 
them, but being repulſed, was obliged to re- I Vit: 
tire into the town in great confuſion. Henry “ 
highly diſpleaſed at the governors ill conduct, 4 


ſent over lord Grey to take the command 
from him. The French afterwards formed a aki 
deſign to cut of tne communication between 5 


Calais and Bologne, but Henry being in- cigh 
formed of this, ordered the earl of Hertiord I inth 

to poſt himſelf, with ten thouſand men, be- Nef h 

. tween the two towns. The earl ordered ſe- | 

veral redoubts and lines to be caſt up; which 

| were 
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were finiſhed a day or two before the arrival 
of the French, and thereby prevented the 
execution of their deſign. 
peace x Was concluded between England and 


France, that they might be able to fruſtrate 


the,emperor's view towards an univerſal mo- 
narchy. King Henry died & ſoon after, and 
was ſucceeded by his only ſurviving fon, Ed- 
ward VI. 
more than nine years old at. his father's de- 
ceaſe, Henry had appointed by will ſixteen 
regents; but it was not long, before the 
duke of Somerſet, the king's uncle, got him- 
{lf eſtabliſned protector by patent under the 


great ſeal, and ; in fact the whole power in his. 


own hands. | 


A. 


Soon after, a 


As the young king was but little 
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By this delt, concluded june 7. 1546, it 
was agreed that France ſhould pay to England, 
the annual tribute of an hundred thouſand pounds 
due to England by the treaty of 1525, together 


with the tribute of ſalt, at ter thoufand pounds | 


per annum, that France ſhould pay to England 


at Michaelmas 1554, two millions of crowns, 


part whereof was the arrears of tribute, and the 
reſt for the charges the Englith had been at in 
taking Bologne. 


Henry died in the night between the twenty 


eighth and the twenty ninth of January, 1546 7, 


nthe fifty-ſixth year of his age, and chirty-eighth 


of his i 
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Ass the Scots were ſtill averſe. to the treaty 
of marriage, propoſed by the late king, be- 
tween Edward and their young queen; the 
protector, and his lieutenant-general, the 
earl of Warwick, invaded Scotland with 
three thouſand horſe, and fifteen hundred 
foot. Being come within ſight of the Scot- 


tiſh army, he ſent to propoſe to the earl of 


Arran, the regent, that if the Scots would 
give ſecurity that the young queen ſhould be 
bred up in Scotland, and not contracted ta 
a foreigner, he would retire, and conclude a 
tafting peace with them. But as the Scottiſh 
army was double in number to that of the 
Engliſh ; the French officers perſuaded the 
Scots that the protector was afraid of them, 
and therefore adviſed them to reject his offers. 
They were further confirmed in this opinion, 
by the protector ſoon after making a motion 
towards the ſea fide, from which they ima- 
gined that he intended to embark his troops 
on board his fleet by night. This tempted 
the Scots to attack the Engliſh with full aſſur- 
znce of ſucceſs ; but they ſoon found that the 
protector had ſo entrenched himſelf, and 
pointed his cannon, that they could not get 
up to his camp. And the Engliſh was ſo 
poſted, as to fire upon the enemies flanks. 
The Scots were accordingly repulſed in their 
firſt attack, and thrown into ſuch great diſorder, 


that they were not able to rally again. The 
Engliſh therefore gained a complete and ealy 


The 
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The loſs on the part of the Scots was 


very great; fourteen thouſand killed in battle, _ 


five hundred gentlemen and perſons of diſ- 
tinction, and a thouſand common men taken 
prifoners, and thirty pieces of cannon, and 
As to the Engliſh, they 
according to the Scots themſelves, did not 
loſe above two or three hundred men; the 
Engliſh writers ſay, not above one hun- 


The victorious Engliſh afterwards marched 
to Edinburgh, which they plundered, and 
ſeveral other places, The Engliſh fleet was 
not lefs fucceſsful ; for they not only ravaged 
the coaſt of Scotland, but alſo took a great 
In the mean time, the queen 
dowager and the young queen, fled to Ster- 
ling. But a conſpiracy being formed in Eng- 
land againſt the protector, by his brother, 
admiral Seymour, he was diverted from his 


purſuit of the royal family, whom he pro- 


bably might have taken. But returning to 
England, he left the command of the army 
to the earl of Warwick, who ſoon after re- 
turned to Berwick ; without attempting any 
thing further, | 
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. This battle was fought on the tenth of Sep- 
tember. 1547, in Pinkney field near Muſslebo- 
tough, from which place the battle 1s called the 
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82 Of the wars of England 
The protector finding it difficult to prevent 


cabals againſt himſelf when abſent, offered 
the Scots a truce for ten years, but his pro- 


poſals being rejected; he appointed Talbot earl 


of Shrewſbury, his lieutenant-general, who 
took Haddington, a conſiderable town near 
Edinbourgh, which laying the country open 


to him, gave him an opportunity to raiſe 
contributions in the moſt fruitful part of Scot- 
land *. Six thouſand French having come 
to the aſſiſtance of the Scots, they laid ſiege 


to Haddington, but abandoned it upon the 


approach of the earl of Shrewſbury. The 
earl then provided the town with proviſions, 
and neceſſaries to ſuſtain a ſiege, and diſperſ- 
ing his troops, returned to court. As ſoon 
as he was gone, Deſſy, the French general 
invaded England, and made ſo haſty a march 
to Newcaſtle, that he got a very great and 
valuable plunder there; before the Engliſh 
could coliect their forces to oppoſe him. But 
the French treated the Scots in a very bad 
manner, more like conquerors than friends t, 


inſomuch that the Scots now repented their 


having 


. — 


— * 
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K It ſeems the citizens of Edinburgh refuſing 
to quarter the French troops, Deſſy, the French 
general, ordered his men to break into their 


kouſes, murdered the provoſt and his 2. my 
ille 


3 the reigns of t the Tudors. 8 3 


event Mag ſent the young queen to the French 


pro- "The next year 8, the rapine ar; the nobi-- 
t earl WM lity and gentry in England, occaſioned two 
who great inſurrections in England. The people 
near half ſtarved and impoveriſhed, aroſe in De- 
open vonſhire and Cornwall, to the number of ten 


raiſe thouſand, headed by a Corniſh entleman, 
Scot- named Arundel. They beſieged Fetter ſet 
come fre to one of the gates, and ſtormed the 
ſiege place with great fury. But being repulſed 
n the by the inhabitants, turned the ; a into a 
The blockade, Yet the beſieged held out with 
ſions, amazing reſolution, and ſubmitted to feeding 
ſperſ- upon dead horſes, and other coarſe diet, ra- 
ſoon ther than ſurrender. And at laſt were re- 
neral MW lieved by the lords Ruſſel and and Gray, who 
arch MW with an army of Engliſh and Germans t, at- 
t and tacked and defeated the rebels. | 


n „ a. 8 1 . oa. 
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y bad WF killed all the men, women, and children, he 
ids r, bound in the ſtreets. And it was with great dif- 
their W fcalty the Scots prevailed upon the French king 
aving MW fo recal him. ' 


d Year of Chriſt, 1549. 


— t Tt ſeems the protector had introduced a fats 


of Germans into the kingdom, under a pretence 
of the Scotiſh war, but in reality to ſupport his 
own power, for he recalled them out of Scotland 
and quartered them about the court. 
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8; Of the wars of England, 
Fhhe rebels in Norfolk were ſtill more nu- 
merous, being twenty thouſand ſtrong. Theit 
commander was one Ket a tanner 1. The 
marquis of Northampton was ſent down with 
2 thouſand men to watch his motions; and | 
drive him out of Norwich ; but was fo un- 
lucky as to be defeated by the rebels; which 
at once raifed their ſpirits and reputation. It 
was now found neceſſary to ſend a more for- 
midable foree againſt them. The earl of 
Warwick accordingly marched againſt them, 
with an army, deſigned at firſt againſt Scot- 
land. However, he thought it moſt prudent 
not to attack them immediately, but waitedtill 
the want of proviſions obliged them to ſeparate 
into ſmall bodies, to ſupply themſelves with 
the neceſfaries of life. He then attacked one de 
party of them after another, killed great tt 


numbers of them, and in the end, entirly de- ce 
feated them; took a great many priſoners, tt 
os WL | : tl 
: — — — — — — | | — — TIs NOIR N tl 


Ie even preſumed to act like a fovereign 
þ 1 prince ; erected a mock court of juſtice on Mon- 
|  fſheld-heath, which overlooks the city of Nor- 
| wich. He fat under an oak tree, attended by W k 
 fach perſons of diſtinction as he had forced to d 
join him, and pretended to reform what was |; 
amiſs in religion and the ſtate ; this tree was 

called, the Tree of Reformation.” 
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e n- particularly Ket their general, who Was 
Theit ies ed at Norwich ö. 

The The French ri this opportunity to 1 
with Wl {fs themſelves of the forts and places in the 
and Wl Bolonois ; without declaring war, In Sep- 
» un- tember, the French king in perſon laid ſiege 1 
which to Bologne. But the plague foon made him 11 
1. It leave the ſiege to admiral Coligny ; who not 
e for- thinking himſelf able to take the town, 
arl of W turned the ſiege into a blockade. At the | 
them, WM fame time the Scots, affifted by the French, 
Scot- took Broughty caſtle. As this war was 
udent W exceedingly inconvenient to the protector, | 
tedtill he propoſed in council the giving of it up, 
parate W but his propoſe was then rejected with indig- 1 
with nation. However, it was afterwards actually I 
d one MW delivered up to the French +, for four hundred Ii 
oreat thouſand crowns of gold. When a peace was 44 
ly de- concluded with France and with Scotland. As | 
Iners, this reign affords nothing further ſuitable to | 
| the defign of this work, I ſhall paſs on to | q 1 
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path that of queen Mary r. 

ereign . !( eds Se CES 1 
Mon- : 50 
Nor- $ Theſe inſurrections in divers parts of the 
ed by kingdom, gave occaſion to the firſt appoiniment 

4 to of lord lieutenants of counties. | 

Was * 5 

e Was Year of Chriſt, 1550. 


2} King Edward VI. died che eighth of July, 
. 1553. in the ſixteenth year of his age, and the 
partt- ſeventh of his reign, He was ſucceeded by his 
half-ſiſter, the — ad ' 
n 


? 
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In the ſecoud year of this queen's reign, a 


Wyat at the head of it. The rebels marched 
to Maidſtone, and from thence to Rocheſter 
bridge, where they purpoſed to make a ſtand, 
till reinforced by ſome others. The duke with 
two hundred horſe, and ſix hundred of the 
train bands from London, being ſent againſt 
them, and the ſheriff of Kent at the ſame 
time falling upon one Knevet, and his party, 
who were going to join Wyat, and defeating 


fail. But ſome of his men pretending to go 
cover, to the duke, perſuaded the citizens to 
Join their cauſe, and now the duke of Nor- 


treat with his horſe. On the other hand, 
What's party quickly increaſed to fix or ſeven 
thouſand men ; this encouraged him to march 
immediately to London. As ſoon as the 
queen heard he was got to Deptford, ſhe ſent 
to know his demands, but when ſhe under- 
ſtood that he had the aſſurance to require that 
I 7 ſhe ſhould. put herſelf and the tower into his 
hands; ſhe immediately addreſſed herſelf to 
== the citizens of London, and having engaged 
them to her intereſt, fortified the bridge, 
placed ſuch troops there and at the tower, as 
ſhe knew ſhe could truſt, Wyat finding he 
could not enter by the bridge, which was 
barricaded up, he would have paſſed over the 
Thames in boats, but as there were none by 
, 4's £33 M "7 N t e 


— 
o 


rebellion broke out in Kent. Sir Thomas 


them, W yat began to think his project would 


folk being thus deſerted, was obliged to re- 


' 


K 


the Surry ſide, he marched to Kingſton, re- 
paired the bridge, which had been purpoſely 
broken down, and proceeded towards Weſt- 
minſter +, without any oppoſition, till the 
laſt days march, when ſuffering his men to 
divide into two bodies, on their approach to 
the city of Weſtminſter, they were met by 
the queen's troops, who cut them off one 
after another. But Wyat, with five hun- 
dted men, advanced by Charing Croſs to 
Ludgate, when finding the gate ſhut, he, in 
a fit of deſpair, voluntarily ſurrendered him- 
ſelf to one of the heralds, and was carried 
priſoner to the queen's palace at Weſtminſter. 
A pair of gallows was erected in every great 
ſtreet and public place about London, on 


which were hanged fifty eightof Wyat'saccom- | 


plices, fix hundred more, with halters about 
their necks, were ſent to Weſtminſter to beg 
for mercy, and were accordingly pardoned by 
the queen. The duke of Suffolk, one of the 


conſpirators was tried, condemned, and exe» 


cuted; Wyat was alſo condemned, and, 
though reſpited for ſome time, on a pretence 


of accuſing the princeſs Elizabeth as a party 


in the plot, yet was executed afterwards. 
Sometime afterwards * the French medi- 
tating the recovery of Calais, in order to diſ- 


ACC. ** 


- + He arrived there February 5. 1554. 
0 * Year of Chriſt, 1557. 
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88 Of the wars of England 

treſs the Engliſh, as uſual, ſpirited up the 
Scots to attack the borders; but that nation 
being generally averſe to the war, they foon 
retired. The French king about the ſame 


time ſuffered one Stafford, an Engliſhman of 


the late dulte of Buckingham's family, to 
raiſe treops in France, who being furniſhed 
with ſhipping, landed in Scotland, and from 
thence marched to Scarborough- Caſtle, which 
he took, and publiſhed a declaration, ſetting 
forth, that the queen had forfeited her crown 
utting her kingdom under the govern- 
he of the me; and took ER him- 
ſelf the title of Protector of the Realm; but 
ſew people coming in to him, Scarborough 
was retaken, and Stafford, with ſome of his 
2ccomplices, made priſoners  * 
The duke of Savoy, king Philip's general, 
laying ſiege to St, Quintin, about this time, 
which had but a very flender garifon, and the 
conſtable of France endeavouring to throw 
relief into the place, this occafioned a battle 
between the French and Spaniards, in which 
the French were defeated with the loſs of 
five and twenty hundred men ; and the con- 
ſtable himſelf, with great numbers of the 
French nobility and gentry were made priſo- 
ners: and a week afterwards the town of St. 
Quintin ſurrendered. 
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Advice arriving the third of January *, 
that on the firſt of that month the French, 
commanded by the duke of Guiſe, appeared 


before Calais, and were battering it furiouſly, 


ye hundred men were immediately ſent from 
London down the Thames, and ſeveral de- 
tachments from other ports, with orders to 
throw themſelves into Calais at all hazards ; 
but they were unfortunately detained on this 
ide the water by contrary. winds.” The 
french, in the mean time, making a falſe 
attack upon the town, and the governor, who 
had not a gariſon ſufficient to defend all the 
works, drawing his men out of the caſtle to 
oppoſe them, the enemy on a ſudden ſtorm- 
ed the caſtle, and carried it, there being in- 
deed ſcarce any hands left to defend it, after 
which the town was ſoon obliged to ſurren- 
der; the governor, the lord Wentworth, 
and fifty officers, were made priſoners of 
war, and the reſt of the gariſon ſuffered to 
march away. | wn 4 

Thus was Calais loſt in a week's time, af-' 
ter it had been in poſſeſſion of the Engliſn 
two hundred and ten years. And all the Eng- 
Ih inhabitants were obliged to remove out 
of the place. The duke of Guiſe, within 
2 week after, made himfelf maſter of Guiſ- - 
ves and Hammes, in the neighbourhood of 
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than ſuch an enterpriſe of the French at this 
time. They had been beaten alittle before at 


city of Paris, but a very little before: 


in: and he was fo fortunate as to ſucceed in Mu 


Calais, whereby the Engliſh were entirely 
diſpoſſeſſed of every thing they held upon the 


continent. Nothing was ever more unlkely 


St. Quintin; they were not able to keep the 
feld againſt the Spaniards, the allies of Eng- 
land, and were in pain even for their capital 


the duke of Guiſe, in this diſtreſs, being MW 1 
called out of Italy to defend his country, and Cal 
finding the French in the utmoſt eonſterna- Wor 
tion, propoſed, while the Spaniards were in Wc 
their winter quarters, to raiſe the ſpirits of Nou 
his countrymen, and give new life to their Wick 
affairs, by making a ſudden attempt upon Mite 
Calais, which he underſtood bad very few er 
ſoldiers iu it, and might be confident never och 


dreamed of fuch a viſit at this time, con- Win 
fidering- the circumſtances the French were Wwa 


the enterpriſe; but had not the winds de- Wir: 


tained the Engliſh forces on the other ſide the tee 


Water, he might probably have been obliged ing 
to break up the ſiege with diſgrace; he was in 
a; great meaſure obliged o fortune for his Wo 
ſueceſs. | | ped 
King Philip Sid the court of England Wer 
his affitance to retake Calais; but as, the: Wir 
Exchequer was very low, and the French Wir 
had put a very numerous gariſon into the H 


place, and the ſeaſon was by no means pro- 
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pe to undertake a ſiege, they did not think 
it to accept his offer, poſſibly they appre- 
ended, that as Philip's forces were more nu- 
nerous than the Engliſh, and would have 
he greateſt ſhare in the taking the town, he 
yould have kept poſſeſſion of it; ; and there- 
fre choſe to avoid putting the nation to the 
expence of taking a place they could not pro- 
niſe themſelves they ſhould keep. | 

The marſhal de Thermes, governor . of 
Calais, making an ificurſion into the Spaniſh 
ſontiers, in the month of July, was inter- 
eepted in his return near Graveling, by 
count Egmont, king Philip's general, who' 
defeated him, killed five thouſand of the 
french, and took the marſhal himſelf priſo- 
ner, with moſt of his officers, and ſeveral 
ther perſons of diſtinction. A ſquadron of 
Engliſh men of war contributed much to- 
wards this victory, for the battle being” 
bought near the ſea-ſide, ' the French were ex- 
remely diſordered by the great guns from 
tie ſhipping, which fired on their flank dur 
Ing the engagement. 

This battle was fought on thi thirteenth” 
af July, ſoon after which the Engliſh equip- 
ped a fleet of an hundred and forty fail, un- 
ter the command of the -lord Clinton: the 
aumiral, and putting ſeven thouſand land 
ſorces on board, made an attempt upon the 


byn of Breſt, in Bretagne; but not ſuc- 
| ceeding 


5 ? Y 


92 Of the wars of England | 
ceeding there, they burnt Conquet, and 
ſome other ſmall places on the coaſt, and re 
, turned to England. | 
The French king finding he was like te 
gain little by this war againſt the Spaniards] 
and the Engliſh, made ſome propoſals © 
peace. . Whereupon a treaty was ſet on foot 
between the Spaniards and the Engliſh on 
one fide, and the French on the other, in 
the month of October, at Cambray, where- 


in the plenipatentiaries o England and Spain N 
inſiſted on the reſtoration of Calais. But. Hör 
queen Mary dying during the treaty, king pref 
Philip became indifferent whether the town ih 
Was in the hands of France or England, and le 
indeed made a ſeparate peace in the ſueceed- *** 
ing reign, without including the Engliſh. In 
The queen died on the ſeventeenth ot No- da 
vember *, in the forty- third year of her age, | 
and the fixth of her reign. | gab 

Mary being dead, her ſiſter Elizabeth, a 


daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne Bolleyn, 
aſcended the throne November 17, 1558. ** 
Queen Elizabeth began her reign at twenty- Th 
five years of age. The queen was crowned 
on the fifteenth of June 1559,,by Oglethorpe, 
biſhop of Carliſle. The oppreſſion of the In 
Spaniards in the Low Countries, had for fan 
| ſome time occaſioned great conſuſions there. Þ 
Philip was not only bent upon extirrating the 5p 


proteſtants in thoſe parts, but upon ſuppreſ- " 
ſing all the ancient rights and privileges of a 
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hoſe provinces, and, governing them by his 
wn abſolute will and pleaſure. The duke 
of Alva, with his army of Spaniards, com- 
nitted exceſſive craelties, and had introduced 
he inquiſition, ſo odious to all the inhabi- 
ants, papiſts as well as proteſtants. This 
breed them at laſt to enter into a confede- 
ney, and take arms for the defence of their 
lberties; and queen Elizabeth thought it 


noney. She began therefore to aid the op- 
reſſed States in 1577, when ſhe lent them 
n hundred thouſand pounds Sterling to en- 
ble them to carry on the war. Next year 
fveral companies of volunteers were formed 
n England, who went over to ſerve the 
States with the queen's approbation. ; 
It was not without reaſon, that queen Eli- 
nbeth aſfiſted the proteſtants in France, ang 


the Netherlands, as ſhe thereby kept her 


enemies employed, and hindered them from 
executing their projects againſt England. 
The pope had excommunicated her, and ab- 


ſolved her ſubjects from their allegiance. © |}! 


The king of Spain and duke of Guiſe were 
in a league with the pope, to invade Eng- 
and, dethrone the queen, and ſet up the 
queen of Scots in her room. A body of 
Spaniards and Italians were landed in Ire- 
and, to drive the Engliſh out of that king- 
dom ; but this had no effect through the vi- 
rilance of the earl of Ormond. 
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To be N with the king of Spain, 


America. Accordingly in 158 5, ſhe ſent 
thither a fleet under Sir Francis Drake (who 
ſome time before had made a voyage round 
-the world) with a body of land- forces under 
Chriſtopher Carliſſe. They took St. Jago, 
one of the Cape de Verde Iſlands, St. Do- 
mingo and Carthagena, burnt St. Antonio 
and St. Helena, in Florida, and returned 
home with a large booty: 


I am now to relate one of the moſt i impor- 


tant, and moſt memorable events in the an- 
nals of our hiſtory, The Spanith monarch 


formed no leſs a defign than that of the en- 


tire conqueſt of England. In order therefore 
to fit out a fleet & ſuitable to ſo great an un- 
\ dertak'n2;be ſpent three years in making pre- 


parations in the ſeveral ports of Spain, Por- 


tugal, War and i +. The prinoe of 
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This fleet was afterwards called the Invin- 
cible Armada; but happily it proved ſo only no- 
minally. 

+ As ſoon as theſs preparations were near fi- 
niſhed, the Pope, Sixtus V. ſent cardinal Allen, 


an Engliſhman, - into the Low Countries, to re- | 


vive the bulls of Pius V. and Gregory XIII againſt 
the queen of England, who excommunicated 
her majeſty, declared her dethroned, and her 


| ſubjects abſolved from their allegiance, He alſo 
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parma had orders, at the ſame time, to build 


tranſports, and flat bottomed; boats, to tranſ- 
port an army of horſe and foot to England 
from; the Netherlands. But queen Elizabeth 
who was not ignorant of any of their mo- 
tions, accordingly was no leſs buſy in prepar- 
ing for the defence of her kingdom. A great 


feet was. got ready; Charles Howard, lord 


Effingham, admiral of England was ap- 
pointed to the command of it, and admiral 
Drake to aſſiſt him. This fleet was ſtationed 
near Plymouth, to be in readineſs to receive 
the enemy, as he entered the chanel. An- 
other fleet of forty men of war, Engliſh and 
Dutch, commanded by lord Henry Seymour, 
waited upon the coaſt of Flanders to pre- 
vent the duke of Parma from tranſporting 
wy: troops ſtom thenctdmGmee hen 
Twenty thouſand ſoldiers were ordered to 
the ſouthern coaſts, to guard againſt a de- 
ſcent there; the earl of Leiceſter, with 
twenty-three thouſand. horſes, and a thouſand 
foot, ordered to Tilbury, near the mouth of 
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publiſhed a Cruſado, inviting all Chriſtian pow- 
ers to make way againſt Elizabeth as an inhidel, 
and enemy to Chriſtianity, granting indulgen- 
cies, to all who ſhould aſſiſt in deſtroying this 
heret1ca* queen. And accordingly many volun- 
teers of quality engaged in this fervice, from 
differep* arts of Europe. | 5 


95 Oythe wars of England 
the Thames; as the enemies principal de. 
ſcent was expected io be made there, with a 
view to their getting poſſeſſion of London. 
Thirty-four-thouſand foot and two thou- 
ſand horſe, were appointed to guard the | 
queen's perſon. Thefe were all regular $ 
troops, amolinting in the whole to eighty | 
thouſand. There was beſides a militia ready | 
to reinforce them, in caſe of neceſſity. Care 
was alſo taken to fortify, and put ftrong | 
gariſons in all the ports, and acceſlible | 
places along the coaſts “. [Et 1 
The queen engaged the king of Scotland | 
to join her, by obſerving very juſtly to him, | 
that, in caſe Philip ſhould meet with ſuc- 
ceſs, he would hardly content himſelf with | 
one part of the iſland. As to the Spaniſh 
Armada,. it was the moſt formidable Heet 
that had then appeared upon the ocean, yet 
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11 * The Spaniards intended to have invaded 
1 England the year before 1587, but queen Eliza- 
1 beth having advice of it, ſent admiral Drake 
with a ſquadron of men of war to viſit the Spa- 
niſh ports. He took and burnt an hundred fail 
in the port of Cadiz alone, loaded with ammu- 
nition and proviſion, for the intended expedi- 
tion; they were obliged to poſtpone it to the 
| next year. Thomas Cavendiſh, about the ſame | 
| | time, made a voyage round the globe, and in 
11 his return through the paciſic ocean, took a great 
many Spaniſh Ships, and a conſiderable treaſure. 
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during the reigns of the Tudors. 97 
Wretly inferior to thoſe of our times. It 
caſiſted of ninety-two galleons *, four gal- 
Wiſes, thirty frigates, thirty tranſports for 
Worſe, and four gallies ; an hundred and ſixty 
a in all; on board whereof were eight 
houſand three hundred and fifty mariners, 
two thouſand and eighty galley-ſlaves, and 
nineteen thouſand, two hundred and ninety 
nd forces: the whole commanded. by the 
luke of Medina Sidonia. This wonderful 
feet ſet ſail out of the river Tagus, in Por- 
ugal, on the twenty-ninth of May ; but 
leing diſperſed by a ſtorm, aſſembled again 
it Corunna, or the Groyne, a port of Gali- 
ca, in the north-weſt part of Spain. = 
The Spaniſh fleet, being reaſſembled, and 
the litt damage they had received repaired, 
ſet fail again from the Groyne the twelfth of 
July. O. S. and a day, or two, after an advice 
boat was diſpatched to the duke of Parma to 
have his troops and tranſports in readineſs to 
join them. On the nineteenth the Engliſh 
admiral received. advice, that the Spaniſh Ar- 
mada.had entered the channel, and was ſeen 
of the Lizard Point; whereupon he cauſed 
the fleet to be towed out of Plymouth Sound 
MW vith great labour, the wind fitting diretty 
on ſhore ; and the next day diſcovering. the 
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= Sach as we now call ſhips of the line. 
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98 Of the ars of England +. 
enemy, ſuffered them to paſs by him, that 
he might gain the advantage of the wind; 
and following them till the twenty. firſt, be- 
gan the fight; whereupon the Spaniards, 
throwing their fleet into a round figure, 
took all the ſmaller veſlels in the middle of 
them, being ſenſible that the Engliſh men of 
war, which were but of the ſize of modern 
frigates, could make little or no impreſſion turni 
on their galleons. . ; 125% to a Whid i 
However, | the Engliſh, firing; 'chiefly at night- 
at the enemy's rigging, diiabled:{ome of heir the di 
largeſt galleons, which were cut off from the ing h 
reſt,” and fell into their hands; for though he or 
the Engliſh had the diſadvantage in point of their. 
bulk and ſtrength, that was in ſome meaſure; Tt 
made up by the nimbleneſs of their frigates, I diſper 
which could attack and retire as they ſaw fit, ¶ iende 
without any danger of being taken by the Engli 
enemy. And thus the two fleets continued a I fer: 
kind of running fight, from the twentieth to arifin 
the twenty- ſeventh, when the Spaniards caſt I the c 
anchor in Calais road, intending here to wait I the p 
for the duke of Parma, and his tranſports I nds 
with land forces from Flanders, which either Ie 
were not ready, or durſt not put to ſea for Hoſe 
fear of the Engliſh. - Et - KEN 
In the mean time ſeveral noblemen and | vas 
perſons of quality had hired ſhips and fitted Y Sc 
them out at their own char e ; ſo that the mun 
Engliſh fleet NOW conſiſted of an hundred had 
and forty ſail, beſides the ſquadron of Engl 
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n, that and Dutch on the coaſt of Flanders, that 
wind; I flocked: up the harbours of Newpott and 
ſt, be- Dunkirk : but ſtill the Spaniſh galle@ns, were 
niards, ¶ v much ſuperior to the Engliſh thips ip bulk, 
figure, tiat there was very little prababjlity afodiſ- 
ddle of bling man an of them by pure force; where» 
men of | yhþon the 
nodern Kaagem till Som. very little uſed, vis. the 
reflion] turning ſome of his worſt veſſels into fireſhips, 
Ind ſending them into the Spaniſh fleœt in the 
efly at ne which had the deſired effect 3 for 


f heir the duke of Medina was ſo ſurpriſed; oni ndr | 


om the ing his fleet in the midſt of the flames, that 


hough he ordered all his ſhips Imamedinhesy; Lela 


vint of their.cables and put to ſea. 


deaſure The next day, while the Spanjatila wart | 


igates, liperſed, and endeavouring to return to the 
w fit, iendez vous between Calais and Gravelin; the 


by the Engliſh admital fell upon them, e 


nued a feveral prizes; and a ſtrong north-weſt wind 


eth to ¶ ariſing, drove moſt of the — —— 


ds caſt Y the coaſt of Zealand, where they were upon 


o wait I the point of being caſt away on thy flats and 
lands; but the Wind ſhifting, on a ſudden to 
ſouthward, enabled — td get clear af 


Iſports 
either the 
ſea for I thoſe: ſnhoals; whereupon' a countilb of, war 
| *3ibeld on board «their admiralyc where it 


n and 
fitted A Scotland and Ireland, for they wanted am- 
at the I munition and neceſſaties. Some of theiriſhips 

ndred H dad fallen into the hands of the Engliſh, 
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peared of the duke of Parma's joining them, 
They directed their courſe therefore north. 
words, being purſued by the Engliſh admiral 
beyond Edinburgh Frith, after he had de- 
tached a ſtrong ſquadron to reinforce that on 
the coaſt of Flanders, and prevent the duke 
of Parma's putting to ſea. _ g 
While the two fleets were engaged, queen 
Elizabeth ſpent her time in reviewing and 
encouraging her troops on ſhore, and making 
proviſion- for every exigency; till at length 
The received advice that the Spaniards had en- 


ing loſt a great many ſhips and men on th 
coaſt of Scotland and Ireland.  - Wi 
The loſſes the Spaniards ſuſtained in this 
"enterpriſe, were fifteen great ſhips, and four 
thouſand ſeven' hundred and ninety-one men 


in the months of July and Auguſt, in the 
channel; ſeventeen ſhips, and five thouſand 
men ſunk, 'drowned, killed, or taken upon 
the coaſt of Ireland, in the month of Septem- 
ber; beſides which, another great ſhip, and 
ſeven hundred men were caſt away upon the 
coaſt of Scotland, the men being ſent home 


inſtance of the duke of Parma *. : 
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* Strype's Annals, Appendix, No. 5 The 


others were diſabled, and very little hopes ap- 


tirely abandoned their deſign, and were gone 
home in a miſerable ſhattered condition, hay- 


loſt in ſeveral engagements with the Engliſh, | 


with the conſent of queen Elizabeth, at the 
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The king of Spain, received the advice of 
the deſtruction of his navy with great temper, 
and ordered a general thankſgiving becauſe: it 
was no worſe. Others ſay, when he heard 
the news, he anſwered, „he did not ſend 
them to fight againſt the winds and waves; 
intimating that no human force could have 
defeated the well-laid ſcheme. But, accord- 
ing to Cophey's account of this matter +, when 
the news of the deſtruction of the Armada was 
brought to court, the king, being then at 
mais in his chapel, ſwore, . aſter the maſs was 
ended, that he would waſteand conſume his 
crown to the value of a candleſtick (pointing 
to a candleſtick that ſtood upon the altar.) 
but he would either ruin the queen of Eng- 
land, or become tributary to her.” . 
It muſt be acknowledged, that the preſer- 
vation of England at this time was primarily 
owing to the divine providencge. 
The Spaniſh fleet being retired, the queen 
went in folemn proceſſion to St. Paul's to re- 
turn God thanks; and the ſtandards and co- 
lours taken from the enemy, were hung up in 
that cathedral; ſ:veral medals alſo were ſtruck 
on the occaſion; on one of which, a fleet was 
repreſented lying before the enemy, with this 
-4nſcription, © Venit, vidit, fugit,“ It came, and 


- 


lu, and fled ; another, with fireſhips, and a = | 


fleet in confuſion, with this motto, Dux foe- 
mina facta, A woman conducted the deſign. 
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Notwithſtanding this defeat, the Spaniſh 
monarch meditated another attempt on Eng. 
land by the way of Scotland, and influenced 
ſeveral of the nobility of that kingdom to 


enter into his intereſt, but as ſoon as their 


king diſcovered their intention, he immedi- 
ately put an end to it ||. 

The Engliſh encouraged by the bad behs- 
viour of the Spaniards in their late undertak- 
ing, aſked the queen's leave to make repriſals 
on them, and obtained for that purpoſe a 
ſquadron of ſhips. 
this affair were, fir Francis Drake, and fir 
John Norris. This fleet, being joined 1 
ſome Dutch ihips, amounted to fixty ſai 
great and ſmall. There were on board, ele⸗ 
ven thouſand land forces commanded by Nor- 
ris, beſides one thouſand five hundred ſea- 
men. They failed from England the begin- 
ning of April, and, about a week after, 
made a'' deſcent in Galicia, and took the 
lower town! by ſtorm. Here they found great 
ſtores of proviſions deſigned for another inva- 


ſion of England, and burnt a galleon in the 


harbour. They ſtaid ſome time to beſiege 
the upper town, and defented a Spaniſh army 
that came to its relief; but finding the ſiege 
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the invaſion of Portugal t, which was their 


principal object. The carl of Eſſex, with 


ſeveral ſhips, joined them in their paſſage thi- 
ther. They took the town of Penicha, {ir 
John Norris marching. directly from thence - 
to Liſbon with the land forces, Drake pro- 
miſed to bring the fleet about into the river 


'Tagus, and aſſiſt them to ſtorm the capita]. 


After a march of ſix days the army arrived near 


Liſbon, and took up their winter- quarters 


there, and found the Portugueſe well diſpoſ- 
ed towards Antonio. But the Spaniards hav- 
ing diſarmed all the Portugueſe, and put a 
ſtrong garriſon in the city, and Drake not 
appearing, and the Engliſh having no can- 
non, they were obliged to drop their inten- 
tion, and retreat to Caſcais, Here they 


met Drake; it ſeems he found the forts and 


block-houſes upon the river, ſo well prepat- 
ed to receive him, that to have failed up the 
river would have hazarded the loſs of the 


Whole fleet; and if that had happened, the 


army muſt have been loſt. They therefore 


contented themſelves with ſeizing ſixty veſ- 


— 


1 — 
* 


+ It ſeems they had on board their fleet the 
titular king of Portugal. Don Antonio, who 
made them believe that the Portugueſe would re- 


volt in his favour, on the appearance of their 


fleet, and that the king of Morocco, Muley Ha- 


5 ' 4. 


met, would aſſiſt him. 
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ſels loaden with ammunition and proviſion, 
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belonging to the Hans towns, deſigned for 
the uſe of the Spaniards in their new expedi. 
tion againſt England. They ſoon after ſailed 


for England; but in their way ſtopt at Vigo, 


which they took, and plundered of an hun- 


dred and fifty pieces of cannon,, and a very 


7 


conſiderable booty. | 

Three years after *, fir Walter Raleigh, 
propoſed an expedition to America, He ac- 
cordingly fet out and arrived at the mouth of 
the Trinidado, near the mouth of the river 


Oronoco 4, where leaving his ſhips, he en- 


tered the river with one hundred men in his 
boats and pinaces. But having ſailed up about 


four hundred miles, he met with ſcarce any 


thing that anſwered his expectations, except 
the diſcovery of ſeveral nations till then un- 


Heard of. He would have advanced further, 
but the rains coming on ſwelled the river, 
and drove him back to the ſea. 

The earl of Tyrone, having cauſed a re- 


bellion in Ireland, encouraged thereby the 
promiſe · of aſſiſtance from Spain, queen Eliza- 


deth ſent the earl of Eſſex over 8, with an 


army to oppoſe ſo formidable a rebel. But 


his conduct there was ſo very contrary, not 
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during the reigns of the Tudors. * 10g 
only to the queen's orders, but even to his 
own advice in council; that her majeſty ſuſ- 
pecting ſome bad deſign, ſent for him back 
again. But the next year the Iriſh war was 
carried on with better ſucceſs by lord Mont- 


joy, the queen's deputy. Though the Spa- 


niſh ſuccours arrived and got poſſeſſion of 
Kingſale; yet they were ſoon beſieged and 
forced to capitulate ; and the earl of Tyrone 
coming to raiſe the ſiege, was totally routed. 
He was afterwards obliged to fly from place 


to place, and defeated wherever he came, 


and at laſt, obliged to ſue to the queen for 
mercy. . | = 

During the remainder of this reign, no- 
thing further material offers. At length the 
glorious queen Elizabeth, ſuperior to all her 
enemies, died the twenty-fourth of March, 


1603, in the ſeventy-ſeventh year of her age; 


& +* 


having reigned forty-four years, four months, 
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Of the wars of England during the reigns 


of the Stuarts. 


Tro the demiſe of queen Elizabeth, 
LJ) Fames VI. of Scotland ſucceeded to 


the crown of England, by the name of James 
IJ. This king toward the latter end of his 
reign, declared war _ the king of 
Spain and the emperor. It 


vantages over the Dutch, as to be very near 
reducing thoſe ſtates under the Spaniſh do- 
minion. © But this was prevented by king 
James's ſending over to Flanders four regi- 
ments, conſiſting of fifteen hundred men 
each, commanded by the earls of Southzmp- 
ton and Effex, and lord Willouby, to join 
the Dutch + againſt the Spaniards #. James 
afterwards made a faint attempt to recover the 
palatinate, but no purpoſe, in fayour of his 


— 


* Year of Chriſt, 1624. 
+ Notwithſtanding this aſſiſtance from Eng- 
land; it was at this very time, that the Dutch 


committed thoſe horrid barbarittes upon the Eng- 


liſh at Amboyna, 


ſon · 


ſeems Spinola, the 
king of Spain's general, had gained ſuch ad- 
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ſon-in-law, Frederic V. count palatine of 
the Rhine, who had married his daughter the 
princeſs Elizabeth, nothing further 1 meet with 
in the reign of this pacific king, ſuitable to 
the deſign of this work. I therefore paſs on 
to that of his ſon Charles I. who ſucceeded 

The principal warlike events in the reign 
of this unhappy monarch, were thoſe of the 


| civil wars which ended in his death, and the 


temporary ruin of the kingdom; of theſe 


however, I ſhall give but a brief relation. Tm | 


The proceedings of the Scots were of ſuch a 
nature, that the king at laſt + reſolved on 
raiſing an army in England to reduce them 
to obedience. He ſummoned the nobility to 
attend him at York, April 1, 1639, and to 
bring what forces they could raiſe; and each 
county was likewiſe obliged to raiſe a certain 
number of troops. And the king coming to 
York, found himſelf at the head of above 
twenty thouſand, men. The Scots in the 
mean time, prepared for their defence, but 
relied more on their friends in England, and 


even at court and in the king's army, than 


on their own preparations. They acted with 


[EET X 3 


” > 


* King James I. died March 27. 1625, in 


the fifty-ninth year of his age; he had reigned, 
In England, two and twenty years. 
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great policy and and caution, and punctually 
obſerved the king's proclamation, not to ap- 
proach within ten miles of the borders, there- 
by ſhowing that the war was not offenſive on 
their part; till the king ordered the earl of 
Holland to march into Scotland by the way 
of Kelfo, with three thouſand foot and one 
thouſand horſe. Then Leſley, the Scotch 
general, ſent a body of forces to oppoſe his 
march ; upon which he halted, and thought 
fit at laſt to retire. The Scots now thought 
they ſhould be juſtified in approaching the 
the borders, and ſo Leſley marched towards 
Kelſo with twelve thouſand men. Then the 
king ſaw his miſtake, in thinking their obe- 
dience to his proclamation was the effect of 
their fear. And he had ſtill a further reaſon 
to diſlike his preſent expedition, when his 
generals adviſed him, upon the approach of 
the Scots, not to give battle, though he was 
ſuperior to them in number ; by which he 
ſaw they were not very willing to venture | 
their lives in this quarrel. The two armies 
therefore being alike reſolved to keep upon 
the defenſive, the Scots, at length, ſent an 
humble petition to the king, beſeeching him 
to appoint commiſſioners to treat of a peace; 
which his majefty having conſented to, the 
articles of pacification were agreed on, June 
17. But this was a very precarious, unſet- 
tled, and uncertain peace; and as it ſeemed 
to be conſented to in haſte, by both FR 
s or 
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for gaining time, a ſecond rupture might ſoon 
be naturally expected; which indeed, hap- 
, 57 17 75 17 ome. 
The Scots knowing what was deſigned 

F againſt them, were not behind in their pre- 

8 parations. General Leſley paſſed the Tweed, 

I Auguſt 20. with the Scots army, conſiſting. 
of twenty-two thouſand men; and the ſame 
day the king ſet out from London for York, 

| where the greateſt part of his army lay en- 
camped : but the lord Conway, general of 
the horſe, was advanced to Newcaſtle, with 
three thouſand foot, and fifteen hundred 
horſe. Leſley forced the paſſage of the Tine 
in Newburn, Conway endeayouring in vain - 
to oppoſe him, being obliged to retreat, with 
the loſs of ſome hundreds of his men; and 
quitting Newcaſtle in - conſternation, with 
the royal troops, the Scots immediately en- 
{ tered it, and became maſters of the town. 
They uſed this advantage with great pru- 
dence, to let the Engliſh fee they had no de- 
ſign againſt them. They diſpatched two 
manifeſto's, one entitled, © Six conſidera- 
tions of the lawſulneſs of their expedition ;” 
the other, <4 Intentions of the Scots and their 
army manifeſted to their brethren of Eng- 

I land;” in which they endeavoured to ſhow, 
that what moved them to arm and enter Eng- 
land, was no quarrel they had with the Eng- 

I liſh nation, but only to defend themſelves. 

| aint ſome evil miniſters, naming in parti- 
cular, Fl! 


110 N Of the wars of England 
cular, Laud and Strafford, who were. the 


chief of the king's ſecret council. In ſhort, 


they uſed all their art to recommend them - 
ſelves to the Engliſh, who were indeed gene- 


rally averſe to this Scotch war, which the 


king had raſhly undertaken. In order to 
5 they failed not to ſhow their extreme 
deſire of peace, and ſent an humble petition 
to the king, that he would be graciouſly 
pleaſed to redreis their grievances, by the 
advice of the-Engli!!z parliament, 

The king now in the utmoſt porplexion 
ſummoned a great council of the peers to 


meet him at York, in order to have their ad- 


vice. 


The 5 of their Kü was, that 
Gixteen of their number ſhould be ſent as 
commiſſioners to treat with the Scots about a 
peace; and that two hundred thouſand 
pounds ſhould be borrowed of the city of Lon- 
don, for maintaining the army till the parlia- 


ment ſhould grant the ſupplies; each of the 
peers offering to become bound for the repay- 
ment of the ſaid ſum. The king appointing 
commiſioners according to the advice of the 
lords, the treaty with the Scots began at 
Rippon, October 1. and was afterwards re- 
moved to London. 

To paſs over the * Fad between the 
king and parliament, at length both ſides pre- 


pared openly for war. On June 10, the two 


houſe — propoſals for borrowing mo- 


ney 


bb. 
wm „„ => * 2Þ = 
— — * — 


Rupert, the king's nephew, who was detach- 
ed to guard a convoy of 
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ney and plate for the the defence of the king- 


dom. On the fifteenth, the king granted ſe- 
yeral commiſſions of array for levying troops, 
and the parliament drey up a declaration 
againſt them. On the twelfth of July, the 
commons voted, and with them the lords 
agreed, that an army ſhould be raiſed, and 
and the command thereof giyen to Robert 
Derereux, earl of Eſſex. And on Auguft 
225 the king, in a ſolemn manner, ſet u 

his ſtandard. at Nottingham, having befoi 


by proclamation, commanded all men who 


could bear arms, to repair to it on the faid 


day. | ; > & 2 M4TE 3 1 2 
„ eee the king's proclamation, 
the people did not come in as was expected, 
and he was as yet but very badly provided 
for the war. 3 las eee 
On September. . the earl of Eſſex ſet out 
from London, to put himſelf at the head of 
the parliament's forces, that were aſſembled 


- at Noxthampton, to the number of about ſix- 


teen thouſand, . The king not being fafe at 
Nottingham, marched towards the borders of 
Wales, and being received at Shrewſbury, 


"where the inhabitants declared for him, his 


army ſoon increaſed to fourteen thouſand. 
The firſt encounter in this war, was at Pow» 
ck&-bridge, near Worceſter, between prince 


Money and plate 
xiord, and colonel nne. 
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ſent by the earl of Eſſex, with a party of the 
parliament's forces, to take poſſeſſion of Wor. 
ceſter. The prince fell ſuddenly upon them 
and defeated them, killing colonel Sandy 
and ſeveral of his men, and then attended 
the convoy ſafe to Shrewſbury. The earl of 
Eſſex came the next diy, and took poſſeſſion 
ceſter and Briſtol for the pariiament. 
On October 23, a great battle was fought 
between the two armies, at Keynton, or 
Edge-hill, in Warwickſhire, 
troops at fi: ſt had the advantage, but print 
Rupert purſuing Eſſex's routed cavalry * tov 
far, the foot of the royal army was ſo preſled 


of Worceſter, and ſoon after ſecured Gloy- 


buy the parliamentarians, that they were in 
danger of being totally defeated. Both fides || 


claimed the victory, and both ſides ſuſtained 
very great loſs, the number of the flain on 


the field of battle being about five thouſand. 
The next day they faced one another from 1 


morning till evening, without either deſiri 


to renew the fight. The king took Banbury- It 


Caſtle two or three days after, and then re- 
tired to Oxford. e gere, 
The king's friends in the city and parlia- 
ment preſſed for a peace. The 'parliament 
could not avoid ſeeming to comply, and ac- 


cordingly ſent to his majeſty, to deſire a ſaſt 
Conduct, for a committee of lords and com- 


mons, to attend him with a petition for! 
treaty; which the king granted. In the mean 


time 


The king 
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or. time he began” to march towards London» 
a deſign to ſurpriſe the city, or 


em wheth er w 


dys | to to raife ſuch commotions there, as mi ht 


del | turn to his advantage. The earl of Eſſex 
1 of | having notice of the king's march, followed 
Ron | him, and arrived with his army near Lon- 


ou- don, about the ſame time that the kin ar- 


fived at Colebrook, where he receive the 


ght prliament's petition, to which he returned 4 
or |pacious anſwer ; ſo that they ſent orders to 
ng [their forces to forbear all acts of hoſtility, 
inck [But in a few hours after the departure of the 
too committee from his majeſty, he began to 
eſſed [march towards Brentford, where ſome of the 
e in {parliament's troops were quartered. As ſoon 
fides Is he arrived, November 12, he attacked the 
ined Jtown, and, after 2 ſharp fight, wherein ma; 
n on lu of the parliament” s men were lain, and 
and. |abers'drove into the river, became maſter of 
from be place. | 

ring | The earl of Eſſex immediately poſted to 
ury- is army, which the parliament took ſuch 


3 fe · apeditious meaſures to ſtrengthen, by or- 
i {, 8 ring the lord mayor to ſend out he 110 


- Ffained-bands, that the king thinking not 

b hazard a battle, which Eſſex was making 

he neceffary preparations for, withdrew is 
Uagſton, and from thence again to Oxford. 

Ibere was a ſharp fight at Salt-heath, near 
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afford *, which laſted four hours, till, the — 
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earl of Northampton being lain, the parli. 
ments troops got the victory. The ſame dy 
Sir William Waller fell upon the lord Her. 
bert, as he was beſieging Glouceſter, killed 
five hundred of his men, and took a thoy- 


fand priſoners. And about the fame time Sir 


Ralph Hopton deteated a party of Parliamen. 
tarians at Bradock-Down, in Cornwall, flew 
abundance of them, and took twelve hun- 
dred priſoners. But it is needleſs to mention 
all the little encounters, ſkirmiſhes, and 
ſieges that happened during this bloody ciyl 
War. | 

The next year began with a treaty far 
peace, which was held at Oxford, between 
the king and commiſſioners from the parlia- 
ment; but the treaty broke off on April 15 
without ſucceſs. Preſently after Reading 


was beſieged and taken by the earl of Eſſex; 


as Birmingham and Litchfield were by prince 
Rupert, and Hereford by Sir William Wab 
ler whilſt the treaty was on foot. p 


The carl of Stamford, the pa:liament's | 


1 


general in the weſt, was defeated by i 
Ralph Hopton, in thefbattle of Stratton“, 
On June 18, there was a fight in Chaldgraie 
Field, in which the famous Mr. Hambden, 1 


great leader in the parliament, was flan 


His death was ſoon followed by that of M. 


at 
— 5 


— — — * 


* May 26. 
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Pym,, a perſon of great abilities, and the 
molt leading man amongſt them. About this 
time alſo,, ſeveral: deſerted hy parliaments 
and went over to the king; but ſome. of them 
afterwards came back again. 5 

The queen having landed at Burlington, 
and ſtaid ſome time at Vork, at length joined 
her royal conſort at Oxſord, with a good 


| Rs body of troops, and a conſiderable 1 


of.! artillery and ammunition, Which 

brought over from Holland. On July 5 _ 
"4 the battle of Lanſdown, in which, 
though the marquis of Hertford, who com- 
manded for che King , loſt almoſt "all bis horſe, 
jet Sir William Waller was at laſt 'compel- 
led to quit the field. But Sir William met 
with a worſe fate en che x 3th,when at Round 


of vay-Down, in Wiltſhire, he was entirely 
I Leated, five, or fi. thouſand) of his men be- 
* Jug killed, and nine hundred made 3 


Mother addition to the king's ſtrength, was 
the concludin his order, a ceſſation of 
ums with the frifh, that he might have the 
diſtance of the forces employed. there, 
gainſt the parliament. in Eng land. 
Prince Rupert took Biiſtol f from. the parlia- 
nent K. And on Auguſt 10, the king laid 
lege to Gloucalizr i dhe; the earlof Eſſex ape 
* with is, —_— he cp, an e 
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_ Faiſe 10 after he ſat down before the place 4 
moſt a month, during all which time, the 
beſieged made a brave and vigorous defence. 
The eerl, in his departure from hot e's. 
made himſelf maſter of Cirenceſter, "wi 

On September 20, a long aud bloody hat- 
tle was fought at Newbury. It ' continued 
from morning till late at might, when the 
king retired with his army, having loſt above 
twenty officers of note; as alſo the lord 
Falkland, Secretary of State. He was di 


ſuaded by his friends from going into the |} W 


fight, which he need not have done, as be- 
ing no military officer: But ruſhing into the 
batele, he was flain; in the thirty- fourth yer 
of his age. On the twenty fifth prinee 
Maurice, brother to prince be took 
erer for the king. A 
This peer Oliver Cromwell, member ir 


the: town of Cambridge, began to appear to || *? 


the world, and to be more than ordinatily | 
taken notice of, rr ſkill and cou- 
3 . 1 JERT 37219 em 
He did good ſerrice for the RO | 
when he was only a captain, which ſoon 
; raiſed! him to the degree” of colonel, when 
bis ſervices increaſed with his advancement: 
and now he was made lieutenant-general to 
the ear] of Mancheſter, Lord Kimbolton, 
the parliaments general for Eſſex, and the 
adjoining counties. About the end of Tal | 


the earl of Newcaſtle, deſigning to beſiege 
Gain 


— 1 
_ 
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Gainſborough, ſent. a large detachment of 


horſe and dragoons, under his brother, lieus 
tenant- general Cavendiſh, to ſummon the 


foot. Oliver Cromwell arriving at the fame 


time, to ſupply: che place with proviſions, 


though greatly inferior in number; fell -reſo- 


Jutely upon this detachment, and entirely de- 


feated: them, killing many of their officers, 
and among them Cavendiſh himſelf. Aſtex 


which he retreated in good order, being not 


in a condition to face Newcaſtle's whole ar- 
my, who ſoon after took poſſeſſio 
Gainſborough and Lincoln. 

After this the earl of Newcaſtle beſieged 
Hull for ſeveral weeks; but at laſt the gari- 
riſon made ſuch a vigorous ſally, as forced 


—— 
2 


bim to raiſe the ſiege. The ſame day a 
j| rong 
| manded by the lord Widdrington, was de- 
| ated, near Horn- Caſtle, by the earl of Man- 


party of horſe and dragoons, com- 


cheſter's troops, chiefly by the bravery of 
Cromwell, though he was in great danger in 
the action, having his horſe killed under 
tim, and being again knocked down as he 
was riſing. About one thouſand five hun- 


| dred of the royaliſts were killed in this en- 


| ement. 31 by $4 1 * „ 
In purſuance of this victory, the ear] of 
Mancheſter marched directly to Lincoln, and 


took it by ſtorm. The king viſibly gained 
ground of the parliament laſt year, and 


there- 
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there ſote the two houſes thought ste 
to call: che Scots to their ald. The treaty 


Sdletmn Leag ue and Covenant. In purſuz 
Kaet -of this! treaty, the Scots army entered 
England about the time that the Oxford 


der- che command of the earl of Leven, and 
pallad the Tine on February 28, at fome we 
tance from ' Newcaſtle. | The earl 

marquis) of Newcaftle-marched from fork 
10 oppoſe, or retard their paſſage; leaying 


with a gobd body of troops. 

The lord Fairfax, upon this, adrabgl 
towards Vork, and wrote to his fon to meet 
Him at ſuch a place. 


ed himſelf at Selby. Heie, being joined, 
April 31, they entirely Seta Bellas, 
took him priſoner, with one chouſand fi 

;hundred men, and Killed not a few. And 
mbw: the marquis of Neweaſtle, apprehen- 
Ke effrbaing hemmed in between the Scotch 
and that of tho Faidfaxes, made all 
the Hate he could back td York, ; and lifrut 


himſelf up in that city. He had not been 
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that Was made on this occaſion, was, 79 


an het: : it conſiſted of eighteen 
thouſand foot, and three thouſaud horſe, un- 


colonel Bellaſis to command in that it 


To hinder: their junc- 
tion, Bellaſis matched from Vork, and:poſt- 


ed, c 


ly aft 


well, 


upon 
with 


on u 
at M 
ſatisfi 


ed. to 
New. 
haug 
two 1 
waiti 


the pi 


both 
-obſtir 


-pert 1 


tariar 


—— 1 


or 


well, 
upon the news of prince Rupert's approach 
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ed, came and fat down Before it; and ſhorts 
ly "after the earl of Mancheſter, with Crom - 
advanced to ſtrengthen the ſiege: but 


with a numerous ariny, hey raiſed the ſiege 
on Juns 363" and went and poſted themſelves 


at Marſten-Mobr. Here the prince, not being 
ſatis fied with his having refieved * M. „ref 
ed to fight them, contraty to the marquis of 


Newcaltle's opinion, whom he treated. v. 
haughtil 3 The ar 
two hours; a deep ditch being between theth, 
waiting” who' ſhould begin. 
tweeh dix and ſeven in the evening, 
the parliament generals gave the 


-obſtinate and bloody, and fought ſome time 
with doubtful ſucceſs : But at [a aſt prince Ru- 
pert was entirely routed, and the partiamen- 
tarians got a complete vittor We Was 
owing, in great meaſure, to Nomwells Fr 
tour and gbod.cohduet; * 7 Re OP 

Prince Rupert” abandolthg Vörk; fare 
ed towards Cheſter, with the remains of hi 
army — 
datiaiens generals, upon honourable terms, 
by fir Thomas Glemham, who had been left 
governor of it; and the Seotch Army march- 
ing northward; "took "Newcaſtle by. Rorm on 
October 19. +. (170-3 T9090 VET 7-7 

On June 29 there was 4 flat a Croßedy- 
er between the king and Waller, where- 


in 


lies: face One Another 


At an To be- 

GI 2, ry | 
nal, ande 
both armies were engaged. * The battle was 


Pork was now furrendered to the 
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of the wars = England - | WW ; 
In the e n worſted, - The * they V7 
followed Eſſex into the weſt, where he pen #/ 

ned him up in Cornwall, and reduced him to 
ö ſuch extremity, | that having. luckily found 
means to fave his cavalry, he withdrew hy 

2 ip to Plymouth, = 41 805 his foot with ma 

Jer general Skipkon, —— capitulated  fof 
| with the Zing, and they were permit 


+43 


* retire, leaving their, . arms behind 
"The kin . this advantage, thou; by 
=” The fs non to Ln but ons 
2 his reſolution, upon the vigilance of the 
Fparliament, in reeruiting their armies, he de- 
FO to retire to his old quarters at 8. 
. But firſt he had a mind to take 
4 Aüngton-Caſtle, and ſo marched to N — 
bur, about a — from it. Upon this the 

5 ree 5 oe] gx Ss OY | 
E Re cheſter = r heing joined, ad- 
I * :nced thither alſo. And arg RD . bats 
ME was fought on October 277 as obſtinats 
the former, each tide repulſing the ”h 


turns... APR 
= 3 nd had the work of if — 


* uch he was far from being entirely route 
; Te 7 off i in the night, leaving his cannallh | 4 
5 baggage in cee „ 
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during the reigm of the Stuarts. far 
Whilſt ſir Thomas Fairfax, now appoine- 
ed general of the army, was new- modelling 
t at Windſor, he received orders from the 
J committee of both kingdoms, to ſend a par- 
ty of horſe to lie between Oxford and WO 
ceſter, to intercept ſome troops that were 
aarching to join the king. They recom 
Inended Cromwell for that ſervice. Abour 
the end of April he met with four TEgi> 
ments of horſe, belonging to the rio 266 
l bridge, and entirely deſeated them. 
The king ſoon after took the field, pa 
— — days after Leiceſter by ſtorme 
But hearing that Fairfax had inveſted Oxford, 
he 4% ane” to march back to the #69 


lief of However, Fairfax retreated 
without — a ſhot 2 the city. 
He marched directly for Nottingham 


ire, whither the king Aale wa him, in- 
tending to attack him as oon as he ſhould Be 

joined by ſome forces that he expected. The 
Maliſts- took their! quarters at Daintreez 
where they continued. five days unmoleſted, 
when they were adviſed 7, that Faigtax was 
at Northampton with an army ue ſuperior 
to theirs. This determined the King to retirs 
to Harborough, and remain there upori'3the - 
defenſive; till all the other troops were c 

20 But that very ene, m"_ CLOS A 


..- * May 7. 4 —— 7 og 
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Mee thouſand, foot, were drawn, up! hrs 
Ning compoſed of horſe; ſir Marmaguke 
Langdale the left; as did. fir, Jacub Achlez 
the. centre, compoſed of foot. Belides -th 

there was a reſerye of the king's life, guarch, 
and a regiment. of horſe ; about eight hun- 
vey en . 7; | LIT 09. 


k ine ; 2 
Some time after they were drawn - up, in 16 


exceeding good order, advice was brought; 
that the enemy was retiring, Upon this 
prince Rupert marched, with ſome horſe, add 
_ muſqueteers to fall. upon their rear. But he 
Joon found the information was falſe, and per- 
caived. the rebels on the hills about Naſehy, 
in order of battle, ready to receive him, 
He; therefore ſent for the remainder. of the 
army, who abandoning their-advantageous ſi- 


tuation, after a baſty march of a mile, or 'Be 


typ, engaged in much diſorder, unbenefit- 
ted by their cannon, ſuffering much in the 
mean time from the artillery of the enemy. 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, prince 
Rupert was ſo ſucceſsful. as to break the ene : 
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| all fa rrighs _ Sills, 15 
;nitl s left wing, 150 e ee 
den to NY wifoner, and eleven pieces of cat 
7 Sal ford ' Aſhley; Who led" the kj ing 
a0 ot, after the firſt” volley, attacked t e | 
eciby's infantry, with ſo much ene 
ford in Hand, that he put them in coffü 
fon. -W6werkr: the left wing of 'the roy: 
um) was lefs'fortinate, for Gcvitnell 
tacking their rear and front With A ſuperio 
force, before they could gain the top of Me 
hill, routed* them, and obliged then to Po 
the "eld; without being able a0 rally 

- Cromwell afterwards charged hp Ting“ 
Hot in flank, and killed great numbert of 
hem. The king was now upon the point of 
coming up with the body of reſerve to ſup- 
bort the foot, when the earl of Ce 
1 Scotch nobleman, ſuddenly ſeized "this 
king's bridle, and turning his horfe about; 
fied out, Will you go Upon your death? ro 
This ſtruck Tuch a panic into the teferve, 
fat they*fled with the utmoſt ſpeed, till find 

the miſtake, they halted. Prince Rupert 
5 now returned from purſuing the ene- 

my's left wing, the king hoped to renew the 
battle, and would Hare led his men on 
gain, but could not induce them to do : 3 
Therefore the king and the prince Aba 
doning the field to the enemy, retreated as 
well as they could. _ 
s The royaliſts loſt in this battle s an 
blut -_ and 885 officers, men of quality, 
M 0 all 
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24 Of te une of England 
all their cannon and baggage, with eight 
thouſand arms, and other rien booty. Moſt 
of, the foot were cut in pieces, or made pi. 
ſoners. And indeed the barbarity of the e- 
bels was very great; it is ſaid they murdered 
Hear ail hundred women, fome of them the 
Wives of the officers of the beſt. quality. the 
From this time the parliament's forces con- the 
quered every where. Leiceſter was retaken. I 
tour days after; and then Fairfax marching Oz 
L to, the welt, relieved Taunton, and de- Fa 
Kate general Goring at Langport. This f ſes 
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Vas, pop followed by the taking of Bridg- 


2 


Water, Bath, and Sherburn,z whilſt Croms | N. 

ell made:himfelf maſter,of..the.caftle of the ar} 
Deitch, of. Wincheſter city, and caſtle, and J 
took Baſing-houſe by ſtorm. Briſtol was | V 
ſurrendered by prince Rupery, September 10. n 
And the king marching to the relief of | 
Cheſter, was defeated near that city by the | #9 
parliament's forces, S<ptember 24. He nar | ©. 
i eſcaped into Wales, and from thence ki 
.retired'to Oxford, November 6. 1 

In the north the Scots army took Carliſle J * 
in June, and Pomfret and Scarborough caitles | _ 
ſurrendered to the parliament in July. Fair- 
fax took Dartmouth by ſtorm “, and defeated ! 
the lord Hopton at Torrington, February 18. [. 
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during ther Feigns of the Stuarts. 125 : 


After this he purſued him into Cornwall; and 
i pent him up, that, on March 14; he ca- 
pitulated, his whole army to be diſbarided- in 
fix days, and all the horſes and arms to be de- 
ivered up to Fairfax: who, by the ſurren- 
der of Exeter, April 6, 1646, completed 


the reduction of the. weſt to the Pure; of 


the parliament, 0 . 
After this it was refolvet) to lay ſieve: to 


Ouford, where the king was: But upon ; 


Fairfax's approach, his majeſty made his e- 


ſeape, and went and threw himſelf into the 
hands of the Seots army then lying. before 


Newark *; and preſently after, ordered New- 
Ark to be ſairevidbded to them. Then they 
marched to Newcaſtle, carrying the king 


with them. Oxford ſurrendered June 225 | 


and the few remaining gariſons ſoon after. 
And thus the whole kingdom was bg ge 
to the obedience of = two houſes. 
The Scots afterwards baſely "(ol + the. 
king to-the arlams dt; and on. January 30 


1646-7, delivered him up to the commiſſio- 


ners of the parhament of England, er 
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Jred thouſand to be paid before they left the king · 


dom, and the remainder by . dare _ 


ter their return, 
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196 the wars of: England: 


were! ſent down to Neweaſtle, toi receive. 
Bion. The fame day their Army: began to 
march fur Stotland, andatheckivg was con- 
dux. deto Holmby-houſe, in Nurthamptau- : 


iſh; SRP, 
| ano 18 


i sbb i Di 


The parlisment and the amy quarrelling 
afterwards, Cremwell, ; who was with the 
former, ſent a party 


of horſe, who ſeized 
on the perſon of the king * ; but his ma- 
jeſty afterwards eſeaped to the Iſle of Wight, 
where he was made priſoner by Hammond 


the governor ＋, whilſt the king continued 


here, new troubles broke out. 


| {The Welch were the firſt: who took 

artis under major general Langhorn, and the 
colonels Poyer and Powel, all three formerly 

zealous ' for the parliament; They had 


{ized ſeveral places, and were near eight 
thouſand: ſtrong. They were firſt, defeated” 
by colonel Horton, ſent, before by Cromwell, 


Who arriving ſoon after, and . having taken 


ſome places in his march, by the ſurrender 


ef Pembroke-Caſftle upon articles, after a. 
fliege of above a month, put an entire end to 


the commotions in Wales, Langhorn, Poy- 
er, and Powel, who ſurrendered priſoners 
at diſcretion. „ 35 M0 82 
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: 1 
during ibi reignrofithe Stuurts. r 
ln the meu time / general airfax nowa 
chord by ther death of his fathet, ſubceſs fully 
oppoſed the malecontents in? Kent under 
Goring, who had been made tür of Nots - 
wich. He defeated him at Maidſtonep aun, 
grove” him with his men into Effex here 

the I feveral had roſe for the king; under rd 
ized Cuapel, fir Charles Lueas, and ſir George 
mi- Liſle. He forced them to ſhut themſelves 
icht, upin Colcheſter, where they endured -a long 
ond ſiege, and ar laſt were compelled ts ſurfen- 
inued der. Lucas and Liſle were ſhot to deatk; 
and Goring and Capel were ſent priſoners to 
MWindſor-Caſtle. Some time before łhe earl 
of Holland, Villiers duke of Buckingham; 
and his brother Francis, were defeated at 
EKingſton · upon Thames, by colonel Liveſey. 
The eart was taken priſoner, the duke fled + 
into France, and the lord Franeis was ſlain-* 
Fhe Scots army under duke Hamilton, 
amounting to near twenty thouſands entered 
England in July, and* were joined by about 
ive thouſand Engliſh, under ſir Marmaduke 
Langdale. Cromwell, after he had finiſhed + 
his work in Wales, marched with all expe- - 
dition to join Lambert in the North; and, 
I Auguſt 17, near Preſton in Lancaſhire, to- 
tally routed and. diſperſed this · great army, the 
bo duke in his flight being taken priſoner. - 
ſtory {| Cromwell then marched directly into Scot- 
I land, and arriving at Edinburgh, diveſted 
the Hamiltonian party of their authority. 
I . The 


128 Of the wars of England 
»l The: next important event during this-hor- 
rid rebellionz was the murder of kin 
Charles“, for the - particulars of which. 
muſt reber y readers to the hiſtories of Eng- 
land; and proceed to the relation of — 
ceeding wars. The marquis of Ormond 
being — by the Iriſh; went over to Ite- 
Jand,' on behalf of the royal cauſe, and put 
himſelf at the head of the Iriſh army; and 
having taken ſeveral places was preparing to 
beſiege Dublin. In this exigency the 5 | 
þ one, of the new commonwealth thou 

| it to. ſend over a good body of forces for 5 
relief of Ireland. Oliver Cromwell was 
appointed general for this expedition, and 
Jord governor of that iſland, both for civil 
and military affairs for three years. He loſt 
notime in making all the neceſſary prepara- 
tions for his departure, and, in the mcan 
time ſent over conſiderable fe uccours before- 
hand, to colonel Jones; by the help of 
which he made ſuch a vigorous and ſucceſsful 
fally in the night, that he not only forced 
the marquis to raiſe the ſiege of Dublin, be- 
fate it was we]: for med, but put his whole 
army to the rout f. A few days after Cromwell 
ſet ſail from Milford-Haven,- and arrived 
ſafe at Dublin. Having refreſhed his men, 
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ame about. His firſt attempt was upon 


without an 8 ſttoke. In October he : 
took Wexford by ſtorm, much in the ſame 


he laid ſiege to Kilkenny, and became maſter 
pf it in leſs than a week. 
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N "during the reigus of the-Stundts: 29 
entered immediately on the great work he 


Drogheda, a ſtrong town, and Who. 
5 — with, the flower of Ormond's army, 
under the command of. ſir Arthur Aſton. Hie 
reſoluteſy took it by hy ſtorma and put all 
who were in arms to the Word, which much 
facilitated his future canqueſts ; and indeed, 
after this, many places ſubmitted to him, 


manner, and with the like effect, as Prog - 
heda had been taken before. After this, he, 
with eaſe, reduced Roſs; and Kinſale, and 
Cork, and other places voluntarily ſubmitted 
to him. His army baving been ſome time in 
winter quarters, in February he took the 
field again, and after, — reduced ſome 
places of leſs note, about the end of March 


He; then beſieged 
Clonmell, and took it by; torms-:though-the 
beſieged made a moſt obſtinate 8 
defence. 245 n Ce 

He carried on his! conadelle indeland-wich J 
ſuch amazing rapidity, chat: inbabeut, mine 
months time, be almoſt compbetedithe pre? 
duction of the whole iſland, hen, abgut che 
middle of e übe was ny; N 
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1730 O ide wars o Englang 
Scotland was the: next country — 
Cromwell wðwas to make hbimſelf famose. 
Aſterthe king's death, 15 Scots, reſolvead to 
acknowledge and proclaim his ſon, kin 


Charles II, and ſent deputies ton him, to ir „ 
vite him over, but on the expreſs. condition 


of his conſenting to maintain Preſpyterianiſm 
and the covenant. The king by no, means 
liked theſe terms, and as the marquis of 
Montroſs, who had done great ſervice in 
Scotland ſor the king his father, he gave him 


a commiſſion to raiſe forces 04, p | 


make a deſcent MN Scotland, chooſing ra- 
ther to come in by force of arms, than upon 
ſuch conditions. * 

ed in tie North of Scotland with a ſm 
ſorce, hoping he ſhould be ſoon ſtrengthned 
by numbers coming in to him. But the 
Scots parliament took ſuch meaſures, that 


he was ſoon defeated, and fell into their 


hands, who condemned him to be hanged 
on à gallows thirty foot high, his head af- 
8 be ſet upon the Tolbooth, at 


Edinburgh, his arms and legs at four ſeveral 
Places, and his body to be uried under the 


allows; which ſevere and igneminious ſen- 
tence Was accordingl executed. | Montroſg's 
ex pedition gare the Scots no very fayourable 
opiplon ef the king, and proceeded to treat 
with king Charles II. but in ſuch a manner, 
that not the leaſt alteration was to to be 


made in the conditions they 7 at firſt propoſed. 
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| 5 Arbe the rein of the Wc 131 
Neceffty, - at laſt, made hini'eomplyg"and fo, 
he empbarked fer Scotland; Where Hefen 
im June, 16 o, büt Was nor permtted t 
land, till he had taken the copenant. t#29 
"The? rillers'ini Fiigland'nibt ignorant bft 
theſe p proceedings, were reſolved td bet beferet 
hand with them, and carty the war Inte 
Scotland. Olliver Ctomwell⸗ Was af pp6inted 
general and commander in chief of all the ar 
mies of the common- wealth. The Scots, in 
the mean time, levyed an army, and gave the 
command of it to general Leſly; 1 caring 
to truſt the king with it, as tlie. perceived N 
he did not very well reliſn theiſeveritiès of . 
their kirk diſcipline. Lefly encamped near 
Edinburgh, And Cromwell entered Scotland“ 
at the head of near twenty thouſand men. 
As he marched along, he found the counttw 
eite ih its inhabitants, and every thinßg 
carried away, that might ſerve to ſubfiſt his 
45 chars he could have no provifions = 
5 re ſent to him by ſhippin 1a. 
Erglad Was therefore neceſſa ry 1 biff 
to come to an engagement zs foon aß poffble. 
To this erk he advaribed "dire" Up to the 
enemy, but found them ſo ſtrongiy intrenck- 
ed that there was no attack in Ns thout 
the ürmoſt Hazard. apfel da he" arts - 
known itr war; to draw them G ut bf 2 — 
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132 Of the wars of England 

exepchments,: and provoke them to come to 
a_batile: but the wary Scotch general avoid- 
od the ſnare; hoping to ſpin out time, till the 


elemency of the ſeaſon, and the want of pro- 
viſtons ſhould: conſume the Engliſh, or force 


them to their own country. Cromwell 


marched up in ſight of the Scots army, and 
did all he . to provoke them; then 
marced back to Dunbar for ſupplies; then 


advanced towards them again; till after the 


armies had ſpent ſome — . facing each 
other. As Cromwell's army was greatly di- 
miniſhed by ſickneſs and other accidents, he 


retreated again to — And now the 


Scots thinking the Engliſh ſufficie ntly weak- 
ened, followed them cloſe, and encamped on 
a hill about a mile from Dunbar, reſolving 


now at laſt to fall upon them, and to that 
end began to march down the hill. But 
Cromwell, in this extremity, calling a coun- 


eil of war in the, night, it was reſolved to 
prevent them, by attacking them firſt, an 


hour before day, being the third of Septem- 


ber. Which pe did with ſuch 1 fury 


and reſolution, that he ſoon, put the whole 


Scots army, twice as numerous as: his own, 


in confuſion, and entirely deſeated them, 


Killed ſeyeral thouſands, and: took, near ten 


| _ thouſand priſoners. The Scots immediately, 


in conſternation quitted Edinburgh and Leith, 


-and-Cromwell took poſſeſion of them; and 
then laid ſiege to * caſtle, * 
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he became maſter 2of- Mantia of Der 


4 


cember. 5111894 
n at Scone, January x. 
gels; when he again took the covenant, 
being obliged to diſſemble his diſlike of it. 
And now the Scots were wholly. intent upon 
mies another army... 2b 11209526 1E4Rh 
An army was accordingly. raiſed, conſiſt- 
ing of all parties who were willing to ſerve 
in this war. The king commanded it in 
perſon, he had Leſly for his lieutenant- gene: 
ral, and went and encamped at Torwood, 
between Edinburgh and Stirling. Here they 
were intrenched much in the ſame manner, 
as before the battle of Dunbar, and Erom- 
well uſed the ſame arts to draw them to an 
engagement, but in vain; they continue 
ſafe in their intrenchments, and viere well 
ſupplied with proviſions from the county of 
Fife. This made Cromwell, at laſt, reſolve 
to cut off all communication with thoſe parts. 
And ſo having ſent over a good body of troops 
into Fife, under Lambert and Overton, who 
totally routed a ſtrong party of the king's, 
which was ſent againſt them, he quickly after 
tranſported thither bis whole army, and 
marching further north, made himſelf maſter 
of Perth, or St. John's town. Thus Crom- 
well got behind the king; wha being hour 
under a neceſlity, if he ſtaid in Scotland, 
either of fighting him, or ſtarving in "Bis | 
Wes 00098 a ſudden reſolution to mareh his 
| army 
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134 ——— of - England: 
army into England, not doubting but be 
ſhould be joined by great numbers. 


He entered England by the way of Gard 
tifle:+,-and preſently:cauſed himſelf to'be pro- 


claimed at the head of his army, at all the 


market- towns. through which he paſſed. The 


parliament ordered the militia of the ſeveral 


counties to be drawn out, to obſtruct his 
march; and the lord Fairfax nqw àlſo took 
the field with a conſiderable body for the 


ſame pu ipoſe. Cromwell ſent Lambert and 
Sites with part of his army, to moleſt 


the king's march; who inſtead of marching 


to London, got to Worceſter , and thefe 


encamped, fortifying himſelf as well as he 
could againſt any attack. The earl of Derby 
1 —— hundred horſe, but. 
re he could join the king, he was ſet 
upon by colonel Lilburn and entirely defeat- 
. 4 himſelf with difficulty en to the 
King at Worceſter Jo IP 
In the mean time, Cromwell baving ſet⸗ 
tied matters in Scotland, and left lieutenant- 
general George Monk, with a ſufficient 
force, to command herz in his abſence, 
warched in all haſte with the reſt of his army 
after the king. His forces — 


Se paſſed. along, by parties from all. quur ters 


and. ERTIES, -be Joined the reft of the par- 
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but hs, Jliament's forces. He arrived at Worceſter, 
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September 1. and on the third, charged the 

| king's. army ſo vigorouſſy, that, after ſome 
hours diſpute, they were driven back on both 
ſides the Severn, and retiring into the town 
in the utmoſt! confuſion, were followed by 
Cromwell's men, who made a dreadful ſlaugh- 
ter of the royal troops, and obtained a com- 
Diet wicdory, taking many thouſands priſon 
ers“. A 


oe Cromwell, aſter the battle, having ordered 
che walls of Worceſter to be levelled with 
the ground, returned in triumph to London. 
And Monk, in a ſhort time, completed the 


reduction of Scotland, which was afterwards 
united with England in one commonwealth. 
The commonwealth was now at the height 


of its glory, and enjoyed a profound tran- 


quility, after the ſucceſs at Woreeſter, when 


a War broke out between it and the repubhic 
of Holland. I ſhall not enter into the mo- 
neee, * THREE is Your to have 
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0" The kin TEE: BR 5; wan, | 
dering about in a peaſant's habit, with;a \ faichful 
guide, ſtooping to the meant ſt offices, to conc al 
himſelf the better, and undergoing namberfeſt 
fatigues and dangers, for the ſpace of ſeveral 
weeks, got ſafe over into France. During theſe 
adventures, he hid himſelf u whole day in a 
tufted ag in the midſt of a thick wood. 
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part of the dutch, admiral Van Trump failed 


zog the Dover road, wich forty men of war ||, 
Where he refuſed to firike to the Engliſh ad» 
Miral, Blake, upon Which he firing three 


guns without ſhat, to remind the Dutchman 


of his neglect, Trump bore down upon him, 


And poured in a broadſide. This the Engliſh, 
admiral returned, and a ſharp enzagement 
followed, in which, the Dutch loſt two ſhips, 
but night coming on they ſailed back to their 
own coaſt. The Scog pretending this was 
an ben, wy over two ambaijadors. to 
apo logize for Mts. However, the parliaments, 
not ſatisfied with this, ſent out Blake, who 


failing to the northward, ell upon their her- 


ring Dulles and, took, moſt of them, thougy 
arde by twelye, men of war. Sir George 

Fe alſo fell in with a fleet of Tru 
merch: ant ſhips, nd. took moſt of them; and 
ome thy "we oh 

convoying home {ome rich merchant ſhips, 
and ſunk-two-oi-their men of war. Fhe next 
month another, engagement happened, on 
the'coaſt of Kent, between Blake and De 
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rok ill uſage, the convoys. of the com | 
Monwealth met wich at the, Hague. On the 


attacked their great fleet, 


Wit, with. great. ſucceſs on the fide. of the 
Table, e dil get loſe one Tips! but baut 
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during the reigns of the Stuarts. 137 
the Duteh rear-admiral priſoner, funk two of 
their men of war, and pantue dun remainder 
to their very coaſts. ae a 

However, Van Trum not long after 
gained a greater advantage ovet the Engliſliz 
for meeting admiral Blake in the downs with 
forty fail of ſhips, he took and deſtroyed fix 
men of war, and probably had taken, or de 
ſtroyed, more, had not nicks coming on fa» 
youred the retreat of the reſt into the month 
of the Thames. Van Trump elated with 
this ſucceſs, ſailed in triumph through the: 
channel, with a broom at the top-maſt-headz, 
as it were, to ſweep the Thames. But thid 
inſult was ſoon revenged. The -admirals 
Blake, Monk, and Dean, meeting Van 


Trump, in the, channel t, with the gran! 


fleet of | Holland, convoying five hundred 
merchant ſhips, attacked him, and a- fierce 
engagement enſued,” which continued thtes 
days, when the Dutch were forced to retreat; 
with- the loſs of eleven men of war, and 
thirty merchant ſhips ; the Engliſh had: W_ 
one man of war aeg he Dutch im 
mediately ſued for à peace, and offered to 
Cvarrevice Cromwell's uſurpation. : © 
In the ſame. year that Cromwell bad made 
bimſe}F- waſter of the commonwealth, and à 


little before his being declared protector, the 
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met the. Dutch fleet, of upwards-an hundred 


the fierceſt fea- battles ever faught. On: fits 


ing the firſt broadſide, admiral Dean was 
Killed, as he ſtood by Monk on the quarter 
deck. The general threw his cloal over the 
corpſe, and with great intrepidĩity, proceeded 
to: revenge. his death on bis enemies. The 
fight was maintained with great fury. on both 
dides for two days, when admiral Blake ar- 
riving with a reinforcement of eighteen men 
had 
Eight ſhips ſunk and blown: up, and eleven 


of war, the Dutch retreated. © They 


ngliſh had another engagement with tis 
Dutch *. A fleet of an hundred men of war 
under the command of general Monk, aſſiſt. 
ed by the admirals Dean Pen, and Lawſon, 


| Mail, between Dover and Calais, comma | nded 
by Van Trump, De Ruyter, De Wit, and 
the two. Evertſons. And now enſued one of 


0 


taken. The Engliſb, whoſe- loſs was very. 


inconſiderable, ſailed over to the coaſts of. 
Holland, and cut. off their commerce by ſex. . 


The Dutch, however 5 fitted out another 


feet, conſiſting of an- hundred and twenty 


hve ſail, commanded by Van Trump, and 


De Wit ;, theſe: were met and attacked upon 
their own coaſt, by Blake 1. When Van 
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expert officer, was at laſt Killed b iy a mit 2 
ſhot. - His death oceaſioned eb A co nfifidh 
among the Dutch, that they y bau herteatea 
into cheir ou7m harbours; ch the Toſs of 

nd: between twenty and thirty ſhips ; Ago 
manded ] diſh loſt but one.” The Dutch noh d 
Vit, and a peace, which: the parlament refuſed? 1 biet 
d one of Which was liſtened fo by Cromwell, upön 
On fits their engaging'to guarrantee his aſtrpation, 
an was .f againſt the king and the royal: family, and 
quarter even againſt the parliament and people, This 
over the | encouraged Cromwell to ſeek for the protec- 
oceeded.: torſhip, which he ſoon obtained, and then 


. The roncluded a peace with the Dutch 5, upon 


on both . very advantageous terms to Englamd, and 
lake ar- | obliged them to pay three hundred thouſand 
en men pounds for the damage ne fo. the Fuzi 
ley had at Ambbyna, & c. - 


|; eleven . | France and Spain belag at ng each 


ag very.; ſtrove to gain the protector. He at laſt re- 
oaſts 'of.. | folved for France, where cardinal Mazarine 
by ſes. was prime miniſter, in the minority of Lewis 


another | XIV. Being thus determined, he equipped 


twenty a fleet, and ſent it under the command of 
1p, and | Penn; with ſome land forces under Vena- 
d upon bles, to attack the Spaniſh” ſettlement of St. 
on Van Domingo in Hiſpaniola. They arrived there 
ave and in April, 165 5, but by ſome miſconduct in 
| | landing the forces, the defign'. miſcarried, 
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FBlake was. firſt ſentitp-chafliſe the'corſairs. 


x France, ſent Over ſix 


/ the wars of England 
vel * were repulſed to their ſhips with. 
great loſs. To make ſome amends, they 


ſailed for Jamaica, and: took: it on May 1 9 1% 
which profitable iſland. the er have held 


. e 


of Barbary, and to demand ample ſatisfaction 


l all the ſtates, who had in any manner 


moleſted the Engliſn; both which he did 
with glorious ſucceſs. After this, in Sep- 
tember, 1656, he attacked, ſunk and burnt 


the whole Spaniſh — — two of 
the, ſbips, which he took; In April, the 
following year, he burnt ſix large Spaniſh-gal- 
leons at the Canaries (whilſt captain Stayner 
deſtroyed ten ſmaller veſſels) and wa on 


Ahipboard, in his return home. 
Cromwell, purſuant. to his treaty «rid 
thouſand - memto-Join. 
the French army againſt the Spaniards , 
and Mardike and Dunkirk were to be pot 
into the hands of the Engliſh,: as: ſoon as. 
taken. On June 25, 1658, Dunkirk/ was 


taken from the Spaniards, by the Engliſh 


and French forces, and immediately, accord-- 
ing to treaty, ſurrendered uꝑ to the lord pro- 
tector of England. But it coſt the confede- 


fkates a battle, before they could obtain it, 
with. the Spaniſh generals and the e of 
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Fork and. Glot [ ho advanced with 
ffteen thouſandi men to relieve the place 
but were entirely Yfeated, ' chiefly by: the 
bravery of the Engliſh, under I. ockhart and 
Morgan. Cromwell“ paved a fog gar fifofi 
in Dunkirk, and made Lockhart gobernor. 
The protector did not long ſurvive this ports 
sus ſucceſs of his arms. He was taken ill in 
Auguſt, and died the third of Septembet, in 


$-> | 


the protector to the reſtoration', of Rin 
Charles II“, is wholly foteign fo this Work; 


in his reign, as ſuit the nature of this hiſtory. 


the Dutch, . v9 81-243 3 
About two months der ide * of Yo 
failed, in May; 1665, with a fleet of one hun- 


| | fireſhips, and having alarmed the coaſt of 
Holland, before the Dutch were ready, and 

taken ſeveral of their homeward-bound ſhips; 

he returned with the fleet to Harwich; which 
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London May 29. 1666. 
+ War was proclaimed againſt the Dutch, 
March ; "Hy „ 5. 


Lor 25 | Tal ing 


the hxtieth year of his age. 
As what happened erwin — 


1 ſhall paſs on to Ke hbtive of ſuch: matters 


The firſt then that occurs, was: 1 War 12 | 


dred and ſeven mem of war, and (fourteen 


He landed at "Dover Vay « and 1 795 
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compoled an fleet of, an hundred and/twenry 


men of war, beſides fireſhips, under the cons 


the. Dutch, were beaten, haring loſt a 


many of their ſhips, though the number is 
yarioully related: according to che loweſt ac 


count, they were about twenty; and it 19 ['9! 


Fr ne that Opdam, with his ſhip and all 
; 


but four ſhips, ſome ſay but one, but ſeveral 


- 
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s.of, diſtinCtion were killen. of 


ee 


put to ſea towards the end of May, 4666. 
The: dutch fleet was now. commanded by De 
uyter; and there ſoon followed 2 moſt 


bloody ſea-fight, which was renewed or 


four days ſucceſſively, the Engliſh being 
every time worſted. They loſt twenty-three 


capital ſhips, beſides others of leſs note ;;and 


the Dutch fix. There was another furious 
fight in July, when the Dutch were beateny 
but De Ruyter made a moſt gallant retreat. 
After this, the Engliſh inſulted - the coaſt vf 
Holland, burnt a hundred merchant. ſhips, 


and two men of war, who were to be theit 


convoys. 25 


A treaty 
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mando admiral Opdam; and on June: q 
greag | tere 


xe, Engliſh fleet, under the command of 
- atinge Kupert and the. duke of Albemarls 


tes Mo Peigne of ths Siikitts. 999 
A treaty of «peace was entered intd Bei 
tween king Charles uns che Rare; "Yi 
the Dutch, pretending to doubt wWlles 
cher the king was bncerely inclinetl to 
| peace, continued theit preparations, till Ax 
lat de Ruyter - ſailed with his fleet, and ens 
cered the mouth of the Thames; When Van 
Ghent, with ſome of the lighteſt ſhips, failed 
up the · Medway, made bimlelk er of 
Sheernels ſet· fire to the magazine, and _ 
| (up; the fortificatiens ; and then proceedin} 
ar as Chatham, burnt ſeveral ſhips: his 
| cauſed a great oonſternatiom in the city, anti 
(complaints againſt the king, who was in the 

Jutmoſt perplexity about this affair. In ſhort, 

De Ruyter, failing out of the Thames, kept 
. of England in continual alarms, till 
be heard that the peace Was oh e Which 
was on July 21 f. 
A powerful league was now formed againſt 
Holland, by France, - England, the elector 
& Jof Cologne, and the biſhop of - Munſter; 
and King Charles declared war 5 — the ſtates 
l general ||, and the French king, and the 
other allies, ſoon after. 

The king of France taking the Held in 
May, 1762, made himſelf maſter of al 
Guelderland, and the towns upon the Yſel; 
and FIRE nt — to — with offers 
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d ſubmiſſibm The biſhop of Mantle, at 
ningenz ſoi that only 
a naval engage 


the latter, under the duke of Yor 
Dutch fleet under De Ruyter, with e qual 
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the ſame time, laid waſte the province '6f 
Oueryſſel, and fell upon Friog land, and Gro- 
Holland and Zealand 
remained free. At the ſames time, there was 
ment, near Soleby, between 
the combined fleet of France and England} 
and the 


ſucetſs on both ſides. The earl of Sand. 


_ wich's ſhip was blown up; with himſelf and 


the whale crew; and on the Dutch fide, 


vice admiral: Van Ghent was killed. © - 


„The Dutch were now in a moſt meln 
. ſituation. The provitiee of "Holland; 


c 9 7 the progreſs of the conqueror, openel 
their fluices; 
water ||, In the ſpring of the next year gn 


and laid the country undet 


the Dutch, having fitted out a fleet, formed 


à deſign to ſink ſeveral thips in the Thames, 


to prevent the Engliſh fleet from getting out 
5 the. e om: he © RON were K vel 
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it The prince of om who had beſore beth 
winds captain, general, and adimiral, was now 
advanced to the ſtadtholderſbip 1 notwithflanding 
the perpetual edict to the cor Gan 1 and the pens 
fionary De Wit, and his brother, were moſt in- 


- humanly tore to pieces by the — at the 


* — oe 


Hague; as enemies to their country. 
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| prince's purſuit. 


remained inactive. 
brave Edward Spragg, going in an open boat 
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prepared to receive them, that they were 
obliged to return home. Prince Rupert, Who 
was appointed admiral in the room of the 
duke of York, in company with a ſquadroni 
of French, ſailed over to the coaſts: of Hol- 
land, and coming up with the Dutch, a deſ- 
perate and bloody engagement enſued, which 
continued till night, when the Dutch re- 
reared within their flats, and eſcaped the 
Two large Dutch ſhips. 
were deſtroyed, and others much ſhattered ;:* 
the admirals Schram and Ulugk killed. But 
the Dutch made ſhift to reinforce their fleet 
and put to ſea again, in about ſeven days 
time, and on the fourth of June, bravely 
bore down upon the confederate flect. They 
continued the fight from four in the 55 
noon till dark, but at midnight failed back 
to their own colts, purſued into their v 


harbours by the Engliſh. 


On the Ab, of Auguſt, the En liſh. 


gained another victory over them, which 


might have been greater, had not the French 
In this engagement, the 


to remove his flag aboard another ſhip, the 
boat was ſplit by a random ſhot, and the ad- 


miral drowned. The Dutch loſt two flag 


officers, and a great number of inferior offi- 
cers and ſeamen, The beginning of the next 
year, a peace was concluded between England 
and the 3 Having nothing further 
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45 O the wars of England 


to. add during the remainder of this reign, 1 


Charles II's, brother, and ſucceſſor in the 


throne of Great Britain. 


- The very beginning of his reign, was dif- 
turbed by an invaſion in Scotland. Theseatl 


% 


tim. 


2 0 
way 


King Ch II. died in rhe' fifty-fifth year of his 
age, and near twenty-five years after his reſtora- 
tion; Feb. 6. 1684-5. . i 1624 

1 The earl, during the troubles of Scotland, 
in 168 1, had been committed priſoner to the 


the caſtle of Edinburgh, by the parliament of 
That kingdom ; and ſoon * tried and found 


guilty of high- treaſon, but by the interpoſition 


of his friends, judgment was reſpited. He im- 
proved this opportunity to make his eſcape in 


this manner, His daughter, the counteſs of Ar- 


gyle, being come to viſit him in priſon, he 


changed clothes with one of her footmen, and 


when ſhe went away, he followed behind her, 


holding up her train. But being ſtill fearful of 


a diſcovery, he purpoſely dropt the counteſles's 
train into the dirt, and the lady effecting to be 


provoked with anger, at the careleſneſs of her 


footman, bedaubed his face with her draggled 


tail, by which means the earl eſcaped undiſco- 


vered. However, the parliament paſſed ſentence 


on him for high treaſon, ordering the ſame to be 
put in execution whenever he ſhould be taken; 
but he was never heard of from that time, till 


the 


Aaring ibe reigns of the Stuarts. 47 
the duke of Monmouth in Holland, failed 
from theme, attempted to make a deſcent on 
the north of Scotland t, but being diſap- 
pointed by the vigilance of the biſhop of 
Orkney, he landed in the weſt highlands, at 
Cample town, or Lockhead, on the twen- 
tieth of May, and pitched his firſt camp near 
Dunſtafnage, a ruinous caftle of his own in 
the provinee of Lorn. 1 

King James, who was apprehenſive of an 


inſurrection in Scotland, even before Ar- 


1 gyle's landings cauſed a proclamation, to be. 


publiſhed at Edinburgh, 'injoining his ſub- 
jects to aſſiſt him againſt ſuch attempts. The 


| malecontents on their part, alſo . publiſhed a 


declaration, ſetring forth the reaſons which 
obliged them to take up arms againſt the 
King, as did the earl of Argyle; ſending alſo 
letters to his friends and acquaintance, to de- 
fire their aſſiſtance. His army conſiſted but of 
about three, or four, thouſand men, Having 

marched with theſe to the town of Roſa, in 
the iſle of Boot, and pitched his camp there, 


he was ſoon after purſued, and almoſt ſur- 


rounded by the earl of Dumbarton, general 
of the king's army, and ſeveral other parties 
commanded by ſeveral lordes. 
Argyle conſidering that his army was too 
ſmall to oppoſe the king's forces, marched 
into the province of Argyle, and having 
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148 Of the wars ef England 5 
fortified the caſtle of Ellengreg, as well as 


the ſhort time he had to do it in would allow, 


he there ſecured his arms and ammunition, 


- for he had arms with him for five; thouſand 


men. He Cauſed his ſhips to anchor under 
the cannon. of a little fort raiſed for that 
purpoſe, but having quitted the caſtle. to 
make inroads, ' one of his parties was cut 


off by the marquis of Athol, with the loſs 


of two hundred men. Captain Hamilton, 
at the ſame time arriving, with à ſqua- 


dron of the king's ſhips, ſcized upon 
thoſe of Argyle's, and took the caſtle with- 
out any oppoſition. The rebels endeavour- 
ed to cover themſelves by the rivers, and 


marſhes, but the earl of Dumbarton, making 


* 


A haſty purſuit, overtook them at the paſſage 


of Clyde. But as it was late in the evening, 
deferred attacking the enemy, till the next 
morning. In the mean time, the rebels paſ- 
ſed the river in great haſte and diſperſed, and 
all of them, except a few whom the earl with 


difficulty prevailed on to ftay and guard him; 


but even theſe ſoon abandoned him, the earl 


of Dumbarton having by this time paſſed the 


river, and ſent out ſeveral parties in purſuit 


of the fugitives _ ; 8 > 

The earl having eſcaped to Renfew, fir 
John Cochran, offered to ſupply him with 
guides to conduct him ſafe to Galloway, but 


Leading him into a boggy place, on pretence, 
or with intention, to bring him off from the 
King's army, moſt of thoſe who had followed 
1 a 2 — him 
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wards the river, begun to ſtep into the wa- 
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him hitherto, were obliged to leave! their 


horſes, and every one to thift for themſelves; 


The earl of Argyle was returning by himſelf 
towards the river Clyde, when two ſturdy 
fellows, who brlanded to Grenock, an offt= 
cer in the king's army having met him, with= 


out knowing who he was, bid him ſtand and 
ſurrender. 


He: anſwered them with a ſhot 
and milled; them, when they, who happened 


to be better marks-men, ' wounded him with 


a piſtol's ſnot. Thereupon the earl taking 


both his piſtols, left his. horſe, being too 


tired to. carry him. further, and making to- 


ter. A peaſant. who. accompanied the firſt 

e followed him cloſe with a piſtol, 
in his hand. The earl attempted to ſhoot 
him, but miffing him, the fellow knocked: 
him down; as he fell, he cried out, „Oh ! 
unfortunate Argyle!“ This diſcovered: him 
to his adverſaries, whe immediately took. 


bim, and: ſurrendered nim to the king's 
officers. 


During the ſhort time he lived, he 
was uſed with the utmoſt ignominy. He 
was firſt conducted to Glaſgow, and then to 
Edinburgh, bareheaded ;, a hangman walk- 
ing before him with an ax. He was hanged. 
a few days afterwards, and his head ſet up on 


the caſtle of Edinburgh. 


This inſurection was quickly followed bye 
a more formidable one in the Weſt of Eng- 
H 3 land, 
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land, headed by the duke of Monmouth V. 


„o King James, who was always jealous of 


bim, had procured his baniſhment in the for- 


mier reign. The duke failed from the Texel, 


with three ſhips, and landed at Lyme in Dot- 
ſetſhire +, with about fourſcore' malecontents. 


But it was nat long before they were inereaſ. 


ed to about two thouſand foot, and three 
hundred horſe. The king was greatly ſur- 
priſed when he heard of his landing, as he 
was in hopes that his fleet then eruiſing at 
ſea, would have intercepted him. The duke 


took poſſeſſion of the little town of Lyme, 


ſent out ſeveral of his followers into the mgl. 
bouring countries, to cauſe an inſurection, 
and to invite the people to join with him, be 


-alſo publiſtaed a declaration, in behalf of him - 


ſelf — thoſe who had taken up arms with 


him. 


The duke werebed from Lyne to TO. 


ton, where he was well received, and pro- 


claimed king. He ſoon after marched to 
Bridge water, ſtill increafirg his ſmall my 
ſill 


as he moved towards Bath, the militia ' 


Aying two days march before him, to give 
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che king time to raiſe more forces; ſuch be- 


ing their orders from court. Being arrived 
at Philip's Norton, the duke cut off by ſur- 
priſe, or ambuſh, the greateſt part of a troop- 
of horſe belonging to the king's army, and: 
the duke of Grafton narrowly eſcaped being 
killed. This encouraged him to proceed 
within two miles oſ Briſtol, where he called 
a council of war; in whick he was adviſed 
not to enter the city, but retreat back to. 
Bridge water. This diſheartened- his party, 
and prevented many from joining him. It 
was judged a. very impolitic ſtep; for the 
Briſtol: people had not only no force, except 
their malitia to oppoſe him; but were alſo. 
much inclined to his intereſt. And here he 
might have furniſhed himſelf. with men, mo- 
ney, and: arms, and have marched into 
Glouceſterſhire, where a great number of 
the clothiers, and many of the nobility would 
have joined him. e 
Abe prince of Orange offered to come over 
to aſſiſt king James; but this he, through jea - 
louſly, declined; The king at this time, 
found himſelf well ſupported by his nobility 
and other brave officers, who ſo cloſely beſet 
the duke, that ſeeing his men daily deſert 
in great numbers, he reſolved to hazard all 
at one puſh, and fight with unequal force, 
and either vanquiſh or die, like a brave and 


| heroic prince. This being his reſolution, he 


marched out of Bridgewater by night, tos 
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Jurpriſe the king's army, then .encampediat it 


Sedgmore. But his guide miſtaking the way, 
Dumbarton's regiment placed in his way, 


who, encountering him, the king's whole ar- 
my was alarmed, and fell upon him. How- 


ever, the fight was obſtinate and dubious for 
a while. For though colonel Oglethorpe 
ſoon broke the rebel's horſe, commanded by 
lord Grey, who made but An indifferent re- 

ſiſtance; yet the infantry behaved bravely, 
being commanded by the duke himſelf; who, 


during the whole action, ſupported that repu- 


tation for bravery, which he had before gain- 
ed in the world. But as the kings army was 


ſupexrior in number, and artillery, and good 


diſcipline, the victory was reſted from the 
duke, and he was forced to yiel e. 

A gieat many of the malecontents were 

„ Eilled, during the action, and moſt of the re- 

mainder taken priſoners. The duke had 


much ado to preſerve fifty horſe to ſecure his re- 


treat, and theſe were ſoon diſperſed; ſo many 
parties being ſent after him, that he was 
obliged to fly into a wood almoſt alone. Lord 
Gray was the next day taken by the country 
people, diſguiſed like a peaſant. The day 
after that, the duke of Monmouth himſelf was 
found in a thick buſh, covered with a tattered 
cloak. As ſoon as the duke was taken, he 


. wrote a ſubmiſſive letter to king James, and 


a very moving one to the queen dowager, 


Who 


unhappily' led him upon a detachment of 
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which were coloured by various: pretences,. 
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. wlio procured him the favour of ſeeing the 
king, but to no purpoſe, for he was ſeni to the 
tower, where the next day but one, aſter his 
arrival, he was executed, unheard, by virtue 
of an attainder paſſed upon him in parlia- 
Imen t. F 
I T ſhall now paſs on to the cloſe of this 


# * 


* 


reign, when king James having made great, 
and alarming, advances towards the intro- 
duction of popery, and arbitrary power, the 
beſt part of the nation began in earneſt to 
think of means for preſerving their religion 
and liberties, from being utterly deſtroyed. 
A great many perſons of eminence and inte- 
zreſt in the kingdom, both clergy and laity, 


began to take meaſures for inviting over the 
prince of Orange, in order to put him at the 


— — 1 


ed with great ſecrecy at firſt, both at London 
Fand the Hague: chan e,, 
The ſtates- general ha ing reſolved to aſſiſt 
the prince of Orange, great preparations 


and! 


1 54 Of the wars of England 
king James would not believe for ſome- time, 


that the ſtorm threatened him. However, 


the king of F wn ev him timely notice of 


what was apprehended, and, *tis ſaid, offer- 


ed him thirty -thouſand men, but that the 


offer was rejected by means of the earl of 
Sunderland, ſuppoſed to have been a ſpy upon 


king James'sactions, and to have held a fecret ] 


- correſpondence with the prince of Orange; 
he was ſoon after turned out of all his poſts. 
The firſt certain advice the king had of 
the prince of Orange's deſign, was towards 
the end of September, when he appeared in 
the utmoft:confternation. 

In the mean time, the prince of Orange 
publicbed a declaration, dated October 10. 
N. S. importing that the deſign of his under- 
taking was to maintain the proteſtant reli- 


gion, and the laws and liberties of theſe king- 


doms, which had been fo openly viclated. 
On October 16, the prince took a ſolemn and 
moſt affsRionate leave of the ſtates, and cn 


the nineteenth, ſet fail with a fleet of about 


fifty men of war, twenty-five n as 
many fire ſhip*, and near four hundred vic- 
- tua}lers and tranſports, having about fourteen 
thouſand land forces on board; and accom- 
panied by many of the Engliſh nobility and 
gentry, with count Naſſau, count de Solmes, 
M. Bentinck, and M. Overquerque, M. 
Zuleſteyn; as alſo the famous marſhal 
—— and a * many other French 
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officers, re Fugees for their religion. The 
a flag with Engliſh/"eoloursy 


this motto, The cen religion, and iber 
tle S0 7 Eng and, „ BOW 

his gallant fleet had not ſailed a great 
way, when the wind turned weſterly, and a 


violent ſtorm aroſe, which drove it back, and 
ſo diſperſed it, that it was with difficulty. the 
ſhips made ſome one port, and ſome ano- 
8 


The damage the ſcattered feet ſuſtained 
was ſo ſmall, that the prince was ſoon ina 
condition to put to ſea again; which he did: 
on November. i, and failing with a favour- 
able wind, entered the channel on the third, 


the Eng lich fleet under lord Dartmouth lying 


ſtill, 0 letting the Dutch fleet paſs by, 


5 whether hindered by the wind, or not in- 
elined to oppoſe the prince; who on the fifth: 
landed with his whole army at Torbay, with- 
out any oppoſition. 
ed to Exeter, and ſtaid there ſome days before 


From thence he march 


any perſons of note came to join him.; but at 


length the gentry in thoſe parts waited onhim- 
in great numbers, and drew up an aſſociation- 
to 


: they bad engaged in. 


and by him, and one another, in the caute 


When the king heard of the p prince ad 


ing, he ordered his army, under the earl 


of Feverſham, to rendezvous on: Saliſbury: 


plain. Bur great numbers ſoon deſetted and 


1 6 went 
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| * ©'went over to the prince, and the lord Corn- 
, ""\tury in particular, carried off with him ſeve- 
liel Tegimetits, When the king arrived at 
*  'Salifbury, moſt of the chief officers declared, 
chat they could not in conſcience fight again (| '- 
the prince of Orange, and the lord Church- | 
I, - afterwards duke of Marlborough, with | 
Several others, actually went over to him, | +» 
The king finding he could not rely on his 6 
"army, returned to London. 
The prince, in the mean time, advanced 
-*to' Sherburn, and from thence to Saliſbury, 
where he made a triumphant entry; the king's 
army having before retired to Reading. 
King James ſoon after attempted to go! 
abroad, but was prevented; however, mak- 
Zing a ſecond attempt, he embarked on board 4 
a ſmall frigate *, and having a fair wind, got 0 
' fafe to Amblebeuſe in France, from whence . 
+ he repaired to St. Germains. The throne off 
England being now vacant, the adminiſtra- : 
tion of affairs was given to the prince of | : 
Orange, two days after the the king's depar- | - 
Some time being ſpent in ſettling matters | - 
of ſtate, at laſt the prince of Orange, and the | «© 
princeſs Mary his conſort, were voted king and 
q' queen of England, by the lords ſpiritual and 
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{| but not crowned till. the eleventh, of April 
manded by ſome experienced French, Scotch, 


um 


: , 72 N | ck : 's 1 1 ; 4s 8 
8 during the reigns of the Stuarts. 5 
kemporal, afſenibled at Weſtminſter 7 and 
proclaimed” accordingly, a few. days after ; 


following. As to king James, having been 


abſent,” Jeme time, be embarked at Breſt 
with one thouſand five hundred men, com- 


and Iriſh, officers, and landed at Kingſale, in 
Ireland t, and p:oceeded the next day to 
Cork, and a few days after & entered, in tri- 
ph into Dublin, and created the earl of 
"Fyrconnel,'a duke. __. .. — 3 
And now the proteſtants, being fearful of 
' truſting to the promiſes the king made to N 
them, | ogy into one body to oppoſe his 
forces, but were routed by heutenant gene- 
ral Hamilton, near Drummore. The king's 
army being now twenty thouſand ſtrong, de- 
_ "termined to march to the north. He took 
Colraine and Kilmore, after a ſtout reſiſt- 
ance, and then marched towards London- 
' derry, and met with a vigorous reſiſtance, 
ſor a whole night, at the long Cauſey, but 
being greatly ſuperior to them in number, 
forced them to retreat to Londonderry. Upon 
this a council of war was held in the town, 
in Which it was agreed, to ſurrender the 
place to the king. Captain White way ac- 
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poſals from him, and it was at the ſame time 
agreed with lieutenant general Hamilton, chat, 
ber ſhould not march the army within four 
miles of the town. But king James, being 
perſuaded that they would ſurtender at the 
fight of his formidable army, advanced be- 
125 the walls, when meeting with a warm 


reception, his men were put into ſome dif- 


being 


order *; upon which the king returned to St. 
John's town. 
inclined to ſurrender the place, was. 


. ſuſpected of diſaffection to king William, and; 


* af # 


* 
* 


was glad to make his 4 Ft to Scotland. 
3 


alker, to maintain the town againit- 


king James, he. and major Baker, were choſen 
' governors of it, during the approaching ſiege. - 
z \ Taey regimented the men in the town to the 


nu nber of ſeven thouſand and twenty, eight 
colonels, and three hund redand thirty-three in- 
 ferior officers, But after all, the town was bit in 
a bad condition to ſtand out againſt ſo formi- 
dable an army, as was that of king James. 
For the town was ill fortified, * garri- 


fon Kae of poor e i from | 
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© Dr, Walker's account of the fiege of Lon- 


Aonderry; he was rector of Doaahmore, in the 
country of Tyrone; he rai ed a regiment in fa- 


vour r. the Proleſlant cauſe. ; 


| condingly.ſent out to, the king, to receive pro- | 


The governor of the town, 


The g Feen being effectually encouraged by 


GERT, their 


=] 


ix during reigns of the Stuurts. ng 
Or: _ «their: own homes, without a'proportiondble- 
Mme number of horſe to ally out, or engineers ts 
hat. -inftruct and aſfiſt them, and not above twen- 
gar, ty guns, viz. eight ſakers, and twelve dEmi- 
ing culverins, and all of them badly mounted 
the add to this, that they had but ſeanty provi- 
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be- ſions to ſupply the many mouths they had to | 
um feed. Nor were they thoroughly. united ; 1 
diſ— ſor ſeveral deſerted day aſter day, others gave 1 
St. conſtant intelligence to the beſiegers, and ſe- 1 
n, cretly laboured to betray the governors; yet 1 
. was the courage and zeal of the majority ſu- 1 
and perior to all theſe difficulties. 1 
nd. The place was inveſted on the twentieth 1 
* a = of April, and the next day the king began 1 
inſt to datter it. The governors took an oppor- 1] 
den tunity to ſend to king William for a ſpeedy 11 
ge * | -affiſtance, acquainting him with their rẽſolu-k || 
the tion, to defend the place to the utmoſt ex tre: 
ight mity. In the mean time ſeveral attacks were ; 
m made by the beſiegers, and as many ſallies by 14 
tin the gariſon, and all to the advantage of the 1 
* latter, who ſuffered leſs from the enemy 144 
mes. without, than from thoſe worſe enemies E 1 
wh” within, famine and ſickneſs. King James, (i , 
from on the twenty-ninth of April, left the camp ; 1 
1. to meet his parliament at Dublin, and the | 


beliegers finding their attempts did not ſuc- | | f 
Lon- ceed, removed their main body from St. John's | | 
a the town, to Rely-Ugry-bill, about two miles 1 i 

from Londonderry, for the cloſer guarding 


ti eir 5 | | 1 * 
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-of:theeity, and to binder the town's people | 


em coming to the wells for water. 
On the fourth of June the: beſiegers made 

an aſſault ou that part of the place they 
thought he moſt acceſſible, but were repuli- 


ad wich great flaughter, and the next morni 


began to batter the walls with as little ſuc- 


ces. But now the beſieged began to be re- 


duced to the greateſt . : when they 
diſeovered three ſnips that fred. at Kilmore 
_ caſtle, and attempted coming up the river; 
but were prevented by the enemy's ſhot. 
Soon after“ they ſaw a fleet of thirty ſail in 
the Lough, which they imagined came from 
Eng ad” to their relief. But they could get 
no 9 from them; the enemy 
watching them very narrowly, and having 
raiſed batteries oppoſite to the ſhips, lined. 
both ſides of the river with muſqueteers, 


and contt:ived in the narrow part of the river, 
where the ſhips were to paſs a kind of ſtaccadof. 


Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, one Roch. 
boldly ventured to get to the water ſide, over 


againſt the town, and then ſwimming croſs. 


the river, informed the beſieged, that major 


Rent Kirk was come to . alfiſtance 
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with meny proviſion; and arms. This mef- 
ſenger was accompanied by another, to give 
the ſame account, and to know the condition of 
the gariſon, but being taken by the enemy, 
was by them inſtructed to frame a meſſuge 


much differing from the other. Thereupon 


the beſiegers invited the gariſon to a parley, 
telling them that they were under great - mif- 
takes about Kirk, and their expectations. 
from England, where things were all in 
confuſion; and that they might have leave. to 
inform themſelves from the meſſenger they 
had taken. But the cheat was ſoon diſcover- 
ed by thoſe perſons whom the 'bolieges Rowe 
to inquire into the matter. 

Phe befieged received ſurther ese 
og alittle: boy, who, with great ingenuity, 
brought two letters from major- general Inch; 
the one tied in his garter, and another with- 

in a cloth button, by which they were 


given to underſtand that Inch would endea- 
vour to relieve them, and that more help was 


coming from England, where all was quiet. 
But in the mean time the beſieged were 
greatly weakened by famine, which raged 
among them; and though they made ſeveral 
bold attempts to ræach the ſhips in the river, 


they were ſtill prevented by the enemy's ſhot. 


Major Baker falling ſick about this time, co- 
lonel Michleburn was choſen in his room, to 
aſſiſt Dr. Walker in the government of the 


town. As to the beſiegers, they were much 
en- 
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encouraged by the arrival of a N ge · 
neral, Conrard de Roſe, who was appointed 
to the chief command in the Iriſh camp. 
The general havin viewed the fortifications. 
of the town, and finding what little progreſs 
had been made in the ſiege, expreſt | himſelf 
with great fury at the beſieged, ſwore he 
would level the place with the ground, and 
bury thoſe who defended it in the ruins, and 
threatned to commit the utmoſt barbarities, 
But the beſieged having abſolutely devoted 


themſelves to the defence of their city and 


religion, were as little moved by his threats, 
as by his promiſes, of which he was equally 
liberal. And to prevent the town from be- 

ſurrendered, the governors made an or- 


3 that the penalty for ſuch a motion W © 


be awmediate death. 

Governor Baker, to the * 100% and 
-afflition of the beſieged; died on the twen- 
-tieth of June. Three days before general 


| Hamilton «ſent ſome plauſible offers — the 


gatiſon, to which they ſeemed to hearken,, 
till. they had taken the opportunity to ſearch 
for proviſions. And though they were re- 
duced to the neceſſity of feeding upon horſe 


\ fleſh, dogs, cats. rats, and mice, tallow,, 


e. dried and ſalted hides, and even the 
- moſt loathſome things, yet they reſolved to 
"eat the Iriſh, and then one another, rather 
than ere 3 and therefore returned a re- 
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The French general was fo enraged at 
their obſtinacy, that he publiſhed an order 
ditected to the governors and gariſon of 
Londonderry, importing, That if they 
did not deliver up the town to him by tlie 
| * firſt of July, he would lay waſte all the 
country, and diſpatch orders to rob all, pro- 
© tefted as well as unprotegted, proteſtants, 
e related to the gariſon, or, their faction; 
© and that they Kould be driven under the 
6 walls ' of Derry,. where ne ſhould de 
<4 ſuffered to ſtarve.” 

But the beſieged treated this order with the „ 
dune contempt ph they had done Hamilton's.: [! 
however, upon an application made hy the 1 
bithop of Meath, to king James, he faid he 11; Þ 
| Had countermanded the Peeuch general's or- | | | 

der, that had he been 2 ſubject of his. own, 
would have called him to an account for it. | 
But Botwithſtanding this, ſeven thouſand of © {| 4 
the poor proteſtants. were gathered together, 1 
and brought under the walls of Londonderry, 1 
here theꝝ muſt have periſhed, if the ga- 1 | | 
riſon had not erected. a gallows in view *' | 
of the beſiegers, threatning to hang all the a 
prifoners they had taken during the ſiege, by | | 
way of repriſals, and acquainted the enemy, it! 
that they might ſend prieſts to their friends tio 
prepare them for death, after their own man- Ii] 
ner. Even the priſoners themſelves: deteſted. 4 
the Mo: of the French generals, an — 
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declared they could not blame the gariſon fon 
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putting them to death. They alſo deſirel 


leave to write to Hamilton; this was grants 


ed, but their remonſtrances had ſeemingly 
no effect on him; but the ſight of the gab 
lows, and the interpoſition of ſome; friends, 
at laſt prevailed, and the poor half-itarved. 
proteſtants had leave to return to their, hable 
tations . As the gariſon conũſted of five 
thouſand, ſeven hundred and nine men, the 


governors took the opportunity to leſſen 


them, by turning out ſive hundred uſeleſ 
people among the proteſtants under the walls 
who got off with them unnoticed by the ene- 
my, though in exchange, they got ſome able 
and ſtrong men out of their numbers. 
But now. the vileſt eatables were almoff 
conſumed, and the gariſon had nothing leit 


to feed on, but one another r. 
Mhen the governor, Dr.- Walker,, fearing 


the diſtreſs of the gariſon might overcome 


their reſolution, preached in the cathedral, 


endeavoured to confirm their conſtancy, by re- 


* 
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5 July 4. 


+ At this time a gentleman, who had preſerv- 
ed himſelf in good caſe, whilſt the generality 
were reduced to ſkeletons, conceived. himſelf in 
the greateſt danger, and imagining ſeveral of the 
foldiers looked upon him with a greedy. eye, bid 
bimſelf three days for fear of being eaten. 
33 e minding 
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minding them of the ſeveral inſtances of pro- 
vidence, that they had experienced during the 
ſiege, and with a kind of prophetic energy, 
aſſured them of a ſpeedy. deliverance. And 


indeed ſo it happened; for within an hour 


after, the gariſon diſcovered three ſhips, 


which major Kirk, according to his promiſe, 


had ſent * ee, 4 
The enemy fired furiouſly upon them from 
Culmore, and both ſides the river, which was 
received and returned, with the greateſt bra- 
very. One of the ſhips, the Mountjoy, 
made a little ſtop at the boom, occaſioned by 
her tebound, after ſtriking, and breaking, it, 
by this means run aground. At which the 
enemy gave a loud and joyful ſhout, and, 
which alarmed the beſieged more, fired all 
their guns upon her, and were preparing 
their boats to board her. But happily firing 
a broadſide, the ſhock ſo looſened the ſhip, 
that ſhe got clear, and paſſed the boom. In 


the mean time captain Douglaſs was engaged, 


and the Dartmouth kept the enemy fully 
employed, till the ſhips got up to the 
city, to the inconceivable joy of the gart - 
fon, who'had only two days miſerable, pro- 
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* Theſe were the mountjoy of Derry, com- 
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wvifions, nine lean nefles,” and each en A 


* #4 
1) 


Pint of meal; 
This brave and ſueceſsful beak ns % 


diſeouraged the enemy, that they raiſed” "the 


ſiege in the night, in great confuſion, 
making miſerable havock in the country, as 
they retreated. Their firſt encampment waz 
at Strabane; but hearing that the Tnniſkillin 
+ men had defeated their forces under lieute- 
nant Mackarty, they removed their coup 
further. 


The inhabitants of Inniſkillin were no lefs 


brave than thoſe ef Londonderry, who had 
proclaimed king William and queen Mary on 
the eleventh of March, for lord Gilmoy de- 
claring for king James, having ſummoned, 
the governor to ſurrender the place to 15 


they unanimouſly agreed, in council, to {| 15 5 
ill 


port the proteſtant religion, and king W 
am's title. Upon which lord Sung? landed 


All his forces near Crom, a caſtle ſixten miles 


diſtznt from Inniſkillin, and held by the pro- 


teſtants, which was beſieged ſome times by 


part of his troops; but the Inniſkilliners 
having thrown a relief of two hundred men 
into the caſtle, forced him to raife the ſiege, 


and retreat to N Apa the 24th, : a 
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BY : Hüls a ſong. 40 the north of Jean, 


"RY re 2 r 


m4 | detachment. of the gariſon of Inniſkillin, 
#12 | -commanded by lieutenant colonel Lloyd, 
g so | made an, incurſion into the enemy's country, 
the | took, and demoliſhed the caſtle at Anghos, 
and returned home with a conſiderable booty. 
7 Several other ſkirmiſhes and rencounters paſſed 


"wi between the two parties, wherin the Inniſki;lin- 
illia ers ſignalized their valour, and always proved 
ind. ſucceſsful. But the moſt remarkable was that 


amp | which bappened on the ſame day on which 


Londonderry was relieved, when two thou- 


Jef | fand Inniskilliners fought and routed / ſix thou- 
"hag | dand Iriſh, at a place called Newton- Butler, 
and took their commander, Mackarty, with 
de- | the loſs of only twenty men killed, and fifty 
oned woundet. | | 
During theſe tranſactions, king William 
ſud. | declared war againſt the French king“; but 
illi. | previous to this, an engagement happened 
aded between the Engliſh and French Meets in 


TYiles | Bantry-Bay. Admiral Herbert being in- 
pro- formed that a confiderable ſupply, which the 
s by. French king was 'ſending to king James, 
ners | Was ſhipping off at Breſt, intended to have 
men gone directly towards that harbour, but the 
ege, wind 3 to the eaſt, which might 
b a | bring the French fleet out, he ſtood over to 


*, | Kingfale. But, fix days after, hearing the 
— | | enemy were gone into Baltimore, being 
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MORT „co ommanded'by Chap beat 5 
naut, he”, by 1 5 er ch wards that 195 but 
found there no ſign of them. "How ver, in, 


ws: Fo 1 couts diſcovered them Lys 
ng for 8080 y-Bay. Herbert al off wo Su 
all night, and th e. next mornin "Ws break of © 
day, 2 in, 5 found the Fan reneh at ag-. 
chor. But upon the approach of th he 'Eng in 
fleet, they preſently got Pet fall, and Fo 
don upon them in a line of twenty-eight 
men of war, and five freſhips. When the. 
French came within musket-ſhot of the de. 


defiance, the foremoſt of the Epeglifh' ſhips,” a | 


Monſieur de Chateau-Renaut put but the lig. 
nal of battle, which was begun by firing 
great and ſmall ſhot, before the Engl 
could form their line. 

The Engliſh made ſeveral aud to gain 0 
the wind, 6, at leaſt to engage the enemy 
clafer, but finding the great diſadvantage of 


that way of working, admiral Herbert ſtood 


off to ſea, as well to get his ſhips in 4 line, 
as gain the wind of the French; but found 
them ſo cautious in bearing down, that he 
could never get an opportunity to do it. This 
obliged him, after ſeveral hours battering up- 
on a ſtretch, to bear off, and return towards 
Scilly, with the loſs of an hundred men kil- 
led, and three hundred wounded. The 
Engliſh” behaved with ſuch extractfinary | 
bravery; as deterred the French from "Ii? 

prin. the — they bay of ny Place, 


wind, 


— 
* 
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wind, fireſhips, and their ſuperior force; 
for they h had | eighteen hips, the leaft where-. 
of were' 1 big the Elizabeth, the Karl 
admiral's 
anhin, ling DE th _ and one 


which was attended I 5A 


rates, and two tenders, _ 4 wy 


+4 #4 


A 'fortnight- after, king William went to 
Portſmouth, where he I 


As ſoon as news was brought to England 


that the ſiege of Londonderry was raiſed, 
i } neral-Sehomberg failed ®, with ninety qd ol 


of all fortz, and near ten thouſand men, horſe 
and foot, for Carrickfergus, and on the next 
day in the afternoon, arrived in that bay, 
where the army preſently landed, without 
oppoſition, on Acorn ſide. They firſt ſent 
out parties to ſcour the country round about, 


ibuted rewards a=. 
mong the officers and ſeamen who had diſtin- 


- 


zune themſelves in the late engagement f.. 


and get intelligence of the enemy. Theſe being 


1 | returned back, ſafe, the general led his army 
to Belfaft, which the, enemy had quitted, re- 
tiring to Carrickfergus, and where ſeveral per- 
bons joined him who. durſt not declare before. 


After the army was refreſhed, ſeveral regi- 


ments were f forwa⸗ ds to Carrickfergus 


_—_— 
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after, made, earl of Torrington, captain. Clou- 


1 defly Shovel knighted, and each ſeaman had 
given to him ten ſhillings, ee, io twen. 


19 fix thouſand S 
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frees of Bagh, 
2 855 dmortars,uponwhoſeapproac |. 


Ll at a parley; but the ta 
Ne be Nets ror the e 
2 1 he tr enches = opened on the 

. nd, ſome batte terie raiſed, and the 


0 | 2 8 on in form. "Thi befiehed wete 
eager than befote, to capitulae, 
J Ks 0 refuſed to let them march 
ut with the uſual honours of war, and they 
inſiſting upon it, the attacks were vigor ouſly | 
"continued till the twenty-fixth of Abad! 4 
hen ſome confiderable breaches being made, 
and all things ready for a general aſſault, the | + 
ion was contented to accept the condi. | b 
Vong the beſiegers were pleaſed to grant, xu. 
to be Sand with arms, and as much 
baggage as they could carry on their backs, 
to Newry, being the next Iriſh gartiſon. 
Whülſt the ſiege of Carrickfergus was car- 
: xyin on, the reft of the Engliſh forces, 
Which had been detained behind f for want | + 
{hips, were embarked at Highlake, and | 2 
fafely landed in Ireland. Auguſt 28. the | -t 
X x: 54 returned to Belfaſt; and on the laſt day | 
of the month, muſtered his army, oonſiſtinz 
of four regiments of horſe, one of dra 
and eighteen of foot, aed pitched his camp at 
 Drummore. The next day he purſued his 
march 15 Loughbrilane, and continued in an 
uncertain . till the twentieth of Sep- 
tember, when he received advice that king 
J ames having — all his forces neal 
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| reer. He therefore d 8 a pa 
ſt them, The Be of im m 
treated towards Sli; 89. | Thovg h Rs of 5 
they | ſeveral times, framing, offered/tifm battle 
xoufy | Vet che duke pruden 4 


| ſtate of his army, through bunger and fick- 
4, the neſz, whilſt the enemy was fleſhed with 
condi. | bealth and plenty. A day or two after, a 

„dangerous conſpiracy was formed in he 


ve 

"Though the duke thought proper to keep 
inactive upon the whole, yet he berimitted 
the Inniſkilliners to make excurſions, which 
they did with great ſucceſs. But ſome time 
aſter, the Triſh were alſo ſucceſsful in their 
turns, and took Sligo, and James town. 
For marching that way in a conſiderable bo- 


of James town not thinking it tenable, aban- 


advanced with his little army before 9 7 | 
upon which colonel Ruſſel tired 10 WA 


ſhannon, and adviſed the foot alſo to 1055 the 
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dar ring the” reigns of the elde. ad 2 
"Horſe, were gone be 15 18 80 75 


eclined, cling 
uguſd; | ; the inferiority, of his "horſe, and the weak 


0 \Engliſk camp, but was ſoon a covered and 


dy, under the command of one Sarsfield, thoſe 


doning it, marched to Sligo, loſing ſome of 
the men, and killing ſome of the Triſh” in 
their haſty retreat. Sarsfield the next 3 0 
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4 Jute French captain, in Mellonieres“ 's regi- 
gents with, his own company of French gre- 


- Inaaſkilliner's, continued in the town, and 
- upon the approach of Sarsfield, retreated to 
che two forts, each into one, The firſt not 
knowing how to ſubſiſt his men, retited in 

the night with ſome loſs. But the French 

captain having carried in ſome 1 
and finding ſome ammunition in the fort, 


enemy might make their approaches to the 
fort undiſcovered, got a great many fir- 

deals, and dipping the ends of them in tar, 
they gave ſuch a light when ſet on fire, and 
hung. oyer the walls, that he diſcovered the 


engineer, and two, or three, more, the reſt . 
retreated, and he burned: the engine. As 
ſoon as day appeared, the Iriſh were forced 
to quit a ſmall field piece they had planted in 
the ſtreet, being galled with ſhot from the 
fort by St. Saveur's men, who preſently after 
allied out, and killed the men. But at laſt, 
though _ courage did not fail, yet their 
ptoxiſion d 


honourable terms; ad at their marching. 
over 


oh Howerety Monſicur,$1 Sauveur „ 4 ou | 


nadliers, and calonel. Lloyd with his bold. 


bravely reſolved to maintain his poſt. The 
Ke 5 were then dark, and he fearing the 


enemy advancing towards them, with an en- 
gine they call the ſow, but having killed the 


and there beidg little, or no, 
water in the fort, they ſurrendered it upon 
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oyer tha bridge, colonel: Barsfield- being de- 
ſirous to pufebaſe theſe: brave men at¹ 
rate, ſoot! with.a\purfe of gold, and offered 
every man wWH¹O Wb üld — Janes, 
horſe and arms, with five guineas advance; 
but the (all {anfarered; he The hey would never 
fight for papiſts “; one excepted; v the 


next day after. he bad got horſe, arms, and 


the ee 49" K all off with en Dun- 
dall. „ Db 043588 41 4 42682 
In the mean time Folens Sagkeat in the 
"Di liſh. army, occaſioned! by the unwhol- 
aged oſ the place, wet weather, and ill 
food, numbers of both officers and ſoldiers 
died daily. Of the latter two thouſand died 
at Dundalk, and as many were tranſported 
by ſea to Belfaſt, of whom not above nine 
N BT lived to reach the ſhore. And ſo 
great was the mortality next year, that near 
two-thirds of the army periſhed. - Winter 
approaching, both armies went into quarters, 


duke Schomberg renewed his inſtanes for the 


coming over of ſeven thouſand 2 
Danes, who about this time arrived in En 

land and Scotland. Nor was king William's 
arms more ſucceſsful at ſea, under admiral 
- Torrington, with the confederate Dutch 
fleet. Boe things ſucceeded better on the 
continent with the allies, for marſhal D*'Hu- 
mieres, who commanded the French army, 
having made, a raſh attempt upon the-town of 


OLE fr | ks 


1. ef the "CWars. of. Hakan, | 
1 repulſed with. great loſs by 
the oth e ſores to mace Dy 


—— — — ad two thou 
ſand officers and ones Ide r PIN 
| 2Recording to the account of the allies, the 
Nr was only three hundred, men. 

In May this year v, the elector 757 Bran- 
nb laid ſiege o Keyſerwaert, and 
was purſuing the attacks with vigour, when 
the gariſon, compoſed of French, and part- 
ly of Germans, dividing among themſelves, 
demanded to capit»late, and ſurrendered 
upon articles. Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, 
the duke of Brandenburgh laid ſiege to 
5 Bonne, which, by reaſon of ſeveral inter- 
ruptions, proved very tedious, but at laſt, 
having gained the counterſcarp, and ſome 
out-works by ſtorm, the gariſon ſurren- 
dered upon honourable terms, after fifty- 

- five — blockade, and a cloſe liege of 
R 0:0 8. 12 

But to return to che 4 of el? t, 

2 the Engliſh army being better provided with 

freſu proviſions, began to grow more heal- 

thy when general Schomberg being inform- 

ed that the e enemy was eee down _ 
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1 frontier ga Sie ſent a conſderable be- 
dy of horſe i nd foot that way and marched 


Powe: on the eleventh, towards Drum- 


more, to obſerve the enemies mation. But 
the deſigns of the Iriſh lay at this time an- 
other Way; for while the duke was upon this 


expedition, colonel Woolſey was informed, 


that they intended to fall upon Belturbat, a 


town which that colonel had taken from 
them not long before. Thereupon Woolſey 


marched with great diligenee from Belturbat, 
with ſeven hundred foot, and three hundred 


horſe and drageens, towards the enemy; 


but being acquainted with their numbers, 
and they having had notice of his approach, 


inſtead of ſurprizing them, he was ſurprized 


Himſelf, finding them nine thouſand ſtrong, 


and in a poſture to receive him. However, 
there kbeing now no 


to retreat either 
with honouror ſafety, he niade his men ſen- 


ſible of their common danger, and ſo ani- 
mwated them by his own example, that having 


engaged the Triſh, he defeated chem with 


ee loſs ; purſued them as far as 
Cavan, where they had alittle fort; ſet chat 
town on fire; and in his return to Beltur- 


bat, took [the caſtle of Killiſhandra,” with a 


| great Booty r of cattle. * LOTS 1 


About the fame time Sir Joh Baer with 


LY * of a thouſand horſe, © foot and dra- 


17 i goons, 
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Dundalle, and "that they ban 
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'L goons, made an attempt upon Dundalk, 
took Bedloe: Caſtle, and about one thouſand 

ve hundred cows and oxen; and Sir Cloud- 

:Mley Shovel, on Good-F riday, tool the only 
frigate the late king had in his poſſeſſion, . 

that monarch's own ſight, in Dublin bay, 

© notwithſtanding all'the oppoſition: that cou 4 

be made againſt him by ſea and land. But 

what afflicted king James more ſenſibly, was 

the loſs of the caſtle 'of Charlemont, a ſtrong 

place, chiefly by nature, as being ſeated up- 

on a piece of ground in the middle of a bay, 

and only acoeffible by two ways, which the 

"Triſh had partly broke down. 

This poſt being of great importance, the 
"duke of Schomberg reſolved to make bimſelf 
| maſter of it, and ſucceeded in his attempt, 

partly by a ſtratagem. The gariſon of that 
. which for — time had been blocked 
up by the French regiments of La Caille- 
mote aud Cambon, being put to great 
_ Rreights for want, off victuals, the abdicated 
_ king ſent a ſtrong detachment under Mack 
Mahon, with proviſion to relieve it, of which 


duke Schombeig being informed, ordered the 


- blockade to let Mack Mahon paſs with his 
+;eanvoy: after a ſlight reſiſtance, but to drive 
back all that returned from the caſtle. By 

this means the gariſon that had recęived but 
a ſlender relief, and were forced to feed their 5 
new gueſts, as well as themſelves, , were ſoon 
reduced to; greater exigencies than :haforr; 

20 i. | anc 
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and by a vigorous proſecution of the ſiege, 
forced at laſf apftelek ed the thirteenth 


ef May; bus 5 402 baibnofd avi | 
The next day. -chey che out to the 


number of eight hundred men, and the duke, 
who was come to view them, ſeeing many 


women and children among them, asked the 
reaſon of it, conſidering they could not but 


deſtroy their proviſions, He was anſwered, 


that the Iriſh were naturally very hoſpitable, 
and that they all fared alike : but the great- 
eſt reaſon was, the ſoldiers „would not ſtay 


in the gariſon without their wives and miſ- 


treſſes, to which his grace replied, There 
was more love than poliey in it. There 
was found in the place good ſtore of ammu- 
nition, ſeventeen pieces of braſs cannon, 
and two, mortars, ſo that the enemy might. 
have held out longer, if they had not want- 
ed either courage or proviſions. . The ſame 
day that Charlemont ſurrendered, the braye 
agel Woolſey, who had been eonſider- 


ably reinforced by a party of Danes, made- 


himſelf maſter of the ſtrong caſtle of Balin- 

gargy, near Cavan. Upon the loſs of which, 
the Iriſh quitted two conſiderable poſts, ang 
burnt ſeverol caſtles on that ſide, and pre- 
ared to abandon Dundalk, Ardee, Cafller 

laney, and Carichmarh Pros. 

Thus ſtood affairs in Ireland, when E ing 
William landed at Carrickfergus; on Ns 
18 


* fourteenth. 'of June, being abt dEd by 


royal highneſs prinee George of Denmark, 
5 the 
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the duke of Ormond, the earls of Oxford, 
Scarborough and Mancheſter, the honour- 


able Mr. Boyle, and many other perſons of 


diſtinction; and that evening went to 
Belfaſt in duke Schomberg's coach. Two 
or three days after, his majeſty marched to 
Liſburn, where the general kept his head 
quarters, and from thence he paſt to Hilſ- 
borough, where, on the twentieth, he pub- 
liſhed an order, forbidding the preſſing of 


Horſes, and the committing any violences on 

the country people. His majeſty having de- 
clared Both his intention of purſuing the 

war with vigour, and his diſapprobation of 


the cautious counſels of ſome of his generals, 
by ſaying, he did not come there to let graſs 
"grow under his feet, ordered the whole ar- 


my to encamp at a place called Loughbrit- 


land; where, upon a critical review, he 
found them to conſiſt of thirty-ſix thouſand 
men, Engliſh, Dutch, Ftench, Danes, and 
e all well appointed in every re- 

pect. From Loughbritland king William 
marched his army to Dundalk, and was fo 
pleaſed with the proſpect of the country, as 
he rid along, that he ſaid to thoſe about him, 


It was highly worth fighting for. He did 


not ſtay long at Dundalk, but upon advice 


that the enemy had abandoned Ardee, he 


Pod 


immediately directed his march thither. 


- The late king James was no ſooner in- 


formed of king William's landing, but he 
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n of the Stains, 179 
began to ſtir himſelf, and on the ſixtee nth 


of June ſet out from Dublin, with about 


ſix thouſand French foot, being old experi- 


enced ſoldiers, lately arrived from France, 
and committed the guard of that city to ſix 


thouſand of the county militia, under the 


command of colonel Lutterel. His maj jelly 
hi 


having joined the reſt of his forces, w 
now amounted to almoſt an equal number 


with thoſe of king William” s, beſides hf- 
teen thouſand which remained in gariſons, a 


council of war was held wherein it" A 


thought fit to repaſs the Boyne, aud to 


weary out the Engliſh by marches and 


counter marches along that river, it being 
thought impoſſible for them to paſs it, while 
king James had fuch an army to defend the 
oppoſite banks at ſuch an advantage; but 
nevertheleſs that unfortunate prince, know 
ing king William's courage and "reſolution 

were rarther animated than damped by dif- 


ficulties, and miſtruſting the event, ordered 
Sir Patrick Trant, commiſſioner of the re- 
venue, to prepare him ſhips at Waterford; 
that in caſe he were worſted, he en ſe- 
cure his retreat to France. 

On the thirtieth of June, king William 
being informed that the enemy had repaſ= 
ſed the Boyne, ordered his whole army to. 
move by break of day in three lines towards 
that river, which was about three miles diſ- 
nt ue! Oy K the advanced 

I 6 guards. 


1 Of the wert af. England, x 
"ho of horſe, Co manded by. Sir; John 
nier, moved in very good order, and by 
nine o clock, got within two miley of Drag? 1 
heda. _ pe / NAW , | 
The Big who marched | in. the et of - 
than; obſerying there was an hill to the eaſt 
of the enemy, and north from the town, 
rode thither to view their camp, which he 
found to be all along the river in two lines. 
Here the king held 4 Jong: conſult with the 
prince of Denmark, the dukes of Schomyerg 
and Ormond, count -Solmes, major general 
Feravenmore, the lord Sidney, and other | 
great officers, who made all their obſervations 
vpon the enemy. Among the reſt, Scraven- 
more ſeemed to deſpiſe them, ſaying they | 
were but a handful of men, for he could not 
reckon above forty-ſix battalions that lay en= . 
eamped; but the king and prince George 
wiſely anſwered, that they might have a great 
many men in the town, and that there was 
alſo an hill to the ſoutti-weſt, beyond which 
part of their army might be encamped ; how- 
ever, added the king, „we ſhall ſoon be 
better acquainted with their numbers.“ From 
this place the king rode on to the paſs at the 
old bridge, and ſtood upon the ſide of the 
bank, within muſket-ſhot-of the fords there 
to takes nearer view of the enemies poſture; 
and in ſome time after, rode about two hun- 
dred paces up the river, nigh the weſt of all 
the enemies ny "PEE the army was 
. march- 
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marching in, his majeſty being fatigued with 


his toil, alighted from his horſe, and reſted 
himſelf for an hour on a lids :eininence;; 


which the enemy perceiving, they immedi- 


ately planted two field pieces oppoſite to him. 
The king was no ſooner mounted again, but 
the Iriſh fired at him, and with the firſt. ſ 
killed a man and two horſes within a 1 
d red paces of his majeſty. This bullet was 
ſoon ſucceeded by another, that went near 
to put a fatal period to that precious life upon 
which the ſafety af all Europe depended; 
but Which Grved only to mark the ſignal 
care the divine 1 took of a heroe, 
whom ſhe had rhe 2 50 raiſed, to ſtem 
. the. progreſs of appreſſion and "ſuperſtition. 
The ball having firſt grazed on the bank of 
the river, did in its riſing flant upon the 
King's right ſhoulder, took out a piece of his 
coat, and tore the ſkin and fleſh;: and aſter- 
- wards broke the head of. a:gentleman* 8 piſtol. 
It is more eaſy to conceive than expreſs, 
. what a ſudden conſternation this unexpected 
accident ſtruck into all that were about the 
king: but it is difficult to imagine how calm 
and undiſturbed his majeſty remained. On 
the other ſide, the enemy ſeeing ſome diſ- 
order among thoſe that attended king Wil- 
liam, concluded preſently he wWas Filled; 
which falſe report flew preſently to Dublin, 
and from thence ſpread as far as Paris, where 
the giddy- wulticude expreſt felt ſaucy i impi- 
ous 
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dy "TH by bone-fires and illuminatichs. King 
Taz Wang got his flight wound dref, 
on korſebatk, and ſhowed. 


* 


a 5 e whole. e to Soom ror their 


Juſt alarm. 
: W The two armies. being thus: zn . Hue and 
cannonading; one another, Ein illiam, 
about nine at night, having called a Council 
-of- war, declared his reſolution to paſs the 
riyer the next day, which duke Schomberg 
at firſt oppoſed, but finding his majeſty poſi- 
tive, he adviſed that part of the army, horſe 


[and foot, ſhould be ſent that Ba: ho towards 


Slane - bridge, in order to paſb the river 
-thereabouts, and fo get between the enemy 


Aud the paſs at Duleck : but it being after- | 


:waids oppoſed by the Dutch generals, duke 
_ *Schomberg retired. to his tent, where not 


long after, the order of battle was brought 
bin vrhich he received. with diſcontent and 


Andiference;'ſaping. 5 It was * Arſt that 
. was ſent to him. 

Lieutenant general Douglas was 00 em- 
1 the right wing of foot, and count May- 
nard de 8 the horſe, We were to 


march onearly toward Slane- bridge, and other 


fords up the river: to flank the enemy, or get 
between the enemy's camp and 8 
whilſt in the mean time, à body of foot 
were to force their wy at the wo: at Old 
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On. the other. ſide, the late king James 
having alſo called a council, lieutenant gene- 
ral Hamilton adviſed bis majeſty to ſend a. 
party of 10 to the ford that was below 
the town of Drogheda, which the Engliſh. 
knew not of, or elſe did not regard; and all 


- 


the reſt, being eight regiments, towards the 


bridge of Slane ; but king James ſaid, he 
would ſend fifty dragoons up the river, which 


juſtly put Hamilton into great amazement, 


conſidering the importance of the place to be 
defended. Towards the cloſe of the evening 
the cannon ceaſed on both fides, and kin 


William gave orders, that every ſoldier ſhould 


be provided with a good ftock of ammuni- 
tion, and all to be ready to march at break 
of day, with every man a green bough, or 
ſprig, in his hat, to diſtinguiſh him from 
the enemy, who wore pieces of white paper 
in their hats. The word that night being 
Weſtminſter, his majeſty rode in perſon, 
about twelve o'clock at night, with torches 
quite through the army, and then retired to 
his tent, with __ expectation of the glori- 
ous approaching day. 


But the particulars of the important action 


of theenſuing day, I ſhall reſerve to the next 


volume, in, which, I am to relate the wars 


of the illuſtrious hero, king William III. 


End of the ETCRHTH VoLune. 


